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DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—Puorocrarnep By Rockwoop, 839 Broapway, N. Y.—[See next Pace. } 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Dolman Demi-trained Suit, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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QUEEN CATHERINE’S ROSE. 
By ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 

In a Russian meadow a wild rose fair 

Bloomed sweet in the olden days, 
trace 

And crowned it with royal praise. 
“This rose is worthy,” she, smiling, said, 

“To bloom in our bowers ; 





She posted a soldier to guard its bloo 
And shield ilies chante ok borers” 
Hii ied ipt 
e sen Ww iD gloom, 
With musket across his arm. 
The brief bright summer went swiftly by, 
And the autumn its close, 
Then winter frowned from the sullen sky ; 
But the guard still tended patiently 
The Queen’s forgotten rose, 


And when the sentinel’s term was done, 
Another assumed his place, 

And up and down, like the former one, 

He walked his beat, in the rain and sun, 
With steady and measured pace. 


And the shrub grew old as the swift years sped, 
And flower and leaf were gone; 

But though its beauty and life were fled, 

No royal edict pronounced it dead, 
And the sentinel still paced on. 


The { stalk, mouldering in its place, 
Went back to its native mould, 

And fed the grasses, and left no trace; 

But still the sentry, with tireless pace, 
Kept watch as in days of old. 


Time passed, and the Queen’s proud heart grew chill, 
And she slept with her mama line; . 
But yet, obeying her regal will, 


The silent sentinel guarded still 
The long-dead rose’s shrine. 


And seasons meio, and men forgot 
The tale of the guarded rose, 

Yet still did the soldier watch the spot— 

Vain vigil!—though rose and Queen were not, 
And none could the truth lose, 


A hundred summers, with breathings sweet, 
And a hundred winters’ snows 
Have passed; yet, slowly along his beat 


The sentry, in sun or sleet, 
Still pity oy ghost of the rose. 





Dolman Demi-trained Suit. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN, 
See illustration on first page. 


Tuts handsome suit is copied from an elegant 
Paris model furnished us by the courtesy of 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co. The stylish 
Dolman, which this season shares the popular 
favor with the English walking jacket as an in- 
dependent wrap, is of black diagonal cloth, edged 
with black marten fur. The dress is of maroon 
silk, trimmed with flounces of the material and 
wide strips of maroon cut velvet, on which are 
set black marten fur bands. The long over-skirt 
is trimmed with a flounce, velvet, and a band of 
fur, to match the skirt. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus suit comprises three articles—Dolman, 
over-skirt, and demi-trained skirt. 

Dotman.—This pattern is in three pieces— 
front, back, and sleeve. The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting together. A quar- 
ter of an inch seam is allowed on all the parts. 
This garment is fitted to the figure in the back 
by a seam in the middle, and on the shoulders 
by short seams. It is adjusted at the waist by 
an elastic about seven inches long, fastened at 
the single holes each side of the sleeve on the 
under side, and holding the sleeve in place. 
The front of the Dolman is rounded up to the 
point where the sleeve is sewed in to allow the 
free use of the arms, The sleeves are large, 
and square on the bottom. Close the seam on 
the shoulders, then place the notch on the top 
part of the sleeve to the shoulder seam, and hold 
the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. The 
elastic across the under part of the sleeve forms 
the large armhole. The middle seam in the 
back is left open to the notch below the waist. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem in front. Be very par- 
ticular to put the pattern together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Fur for trimming, 74 yards. 

Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in one piece. 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given. Join the 
seam in the middle of the back down to the 
notch. Cut two tapes thirteen inches long, sew 
one end of each on the belt about three inches 
each side of the middle, and tack the lower end 
on the single hole nearest the bottom of the 
skirt. Place the hole nearest the top on the 
tape about four inches from the lower end of the 
tape, forming the double fold. Gather the top 
of the two breadths the width of your back from 
the under-arm seams, and sew to the belt. A 
band of velvet, about three inches wide, trims 
the front edge of the skirt; the lower edge is 
finished with a ruffle of the material headed with 
fur. A quarter of an inch seam is allowed in 
this pattern, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3 yards. 

Velvet for band, 2 yards. 

Fur for trimming, 4 yards. 

DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, two side gores, and back 
breadth. Cut the front and back with the lon- 
gest straight edges laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut two pieces each of the pat- 
terns given for the side gores. The notches at 
the top of the two side gores show where to lay 
the side pleat, which turns toward the back. 
Gather the back breadth, and sew to the b It. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. Put 
the pattern together by the notches, and pay no 
attention to the grain of the paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 9 yards. 

Fur for two rows of trimming, 7 yards. 








Harper's Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 





@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, NovEMBER 29, 1873. 








“GOLDEN GRAIN.” 


In Harper’s WEEKLY for November 
29 will be commenced an intensely in- 
teresting CHRISTMAS Story, under the 
above title, by B. L. Faryzon, author of 
“ Blade-o’-Grass, “ Bread -and-Cheese 
and Kisses,” “Joshua Marvel,” and 
other popular tales. Those whose sym- 
pathies were so warmly stirred by the 
sorrows and sufferings of that poor waif 
of society, Blade-o’-Grass, will be glad 
to learn that she bears a prominent 
part in the present story. ‘“ GoLDEN 
GRAIN” is profusely and beautifully il- 
lustrated, and will unquestionably prove 
one of the most acceptable contribu- 
tions to the holiday literature of the 
year. 





6 With the Number of HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY for November 22 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing another installment. of 
“ PHINEAS REDUvx,” and a rich variety 
of other interesting reading. 

Another illustrated Eicut-pace Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of HarPer’s WEEKLY 
for November 29. . 





WH Cut Paper Patterns of the Dolman Demi- 
trained Suit, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 767. 





(> Our next Number will contain an extra- 
sized Pattern Sheet, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
House and Street Dresses; Children’s Suits ; 
Girls Water-proof Cloaks; Ladies and Chil- 
dren’s Knitted and Crochet Hoods, Shawls, etc. ; 
Ladies’ Under-Vests ; Rugs; Embroidery Pat- 
terns, elc., etc. ; with choice literary and pictorial 
attractions. 





THE VARYING MODES. 


HE word fashionable is one that has un- 
dergone a great change from its origi- 

nal meaning, and has come to signify almost 
entirely that to which its adapters have ap- 
plied it.” In its first form it intended by no 
means to express peculiar conformance with 
the varying modes of dress, nor had it any 
more to do with dress than with dwellings, 
or with manners and habits. It seems to 
have had reference in the beginning simply 
to the fit and becoming fashion in which 
superior people lived, and to be fashionable 
was to be merely all that one ought to be— 
well made, well behaved, well housed and 
clothed and fed and served. Later it was 
naturally applied to the excellences of the 
aristocracy, and presently it was borrowed 
by the French, who had no word exactly 
corresponding to it. From them we have 
received it again, and with so French a 
comprehension of its meaning that it has 
become to many well-intentioned people a 
windmill against which they are always 
running a tilt. But why such a contest as 
that against the windmill should be contin- 
ually kept up is something not easy to un- 








derstand. Surely there must have been 
fashions, as we now call them, as soon as 
the first wild beast skin wore out, for the 
natural and praiseworthy love of change 
inherent in the race would have formed the 
next one on a slightly different plan, if not 
with improvements, and it would seem to 
be useless to fight forever against a natural 
instinet. 

We do not at all declare, of course, that 
in the perpetual round of the modes each 
new one is more desirable than the last, but 
we contend that the round is inevitable till 
some radical alteration of the human con- 
stitution takes place, that one change is 
frequently the consequence of the other, 
that a subtle philosophy runs through them 
all, and that in feeling our way among them 
we come upon those really fine and valua- 
ble features of dress which we have, and 
which, once obtained, are not to be relin- 
quished. 

One would suppose, to listen to these cav- 
ilers, that fineries and fripperies were a 
thing of to-day, and deserving of reproba- 
tion with most of the other things of to-day. 
We wonder that they never take to heart 
IsaIAu’s description of the decoration of the 
daughters of Zion—“their tinkling orna- 
ments about their feet, and their cauls, and 
their round tires like the moon, the chains, 
and the bracelets, and the mufilers, the bon- 
nets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the 
head-bands, and the tablets, and the ear- 
rings, the rings, and nose jewels, the change- 
able suits of apparel, and the mantles, and 
the wimples, and the crisping-pins, the glass- 
es, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the 
veils.” How many centuries ago was that! 
And yet it reads much like the description 
some puritanical critic might give of the 
modern lady’s paraphernalia, even to the 
crisping-pin. It has taken, we see, all these 
years to abolish the tinkling ornaments 
about their feet and the nose jewels alone; 
but they are abolished, and in all the rest 
that has been retained there is doubtless 
some show of reason, or it would have fol- 
lowed the fate of the nose jewels, or else it 
will follow them; for we have that optimist 
trust in the wise government of the world 
to believe that we shall certainly come out 
upon the right dress at last, and to believe, 
moreover, that as it is not likely to be mi- 
raculously revealed, we can come out upon 
it only through all these successive changes 
and choosings. 

The modes, it is to be admitted, changed 
more slowly in the old days. Now we have 
hundreds of fabrics to one in the elder peri- 
ods. The world ran in slow currents then; 
now its movement is as swift as electricity 
and steam and machinery can make it, and 
of course the modes of dress move with their 
opportunities. In those old days, with less 
chance for display, with simpler materials, 
with more unquiet times, there was little 
stimulus to change. Sometimes the con- 
quest of a new people brought in new meth- 
ods, sometimes the discovery of another fab- 
ric. The Coan gauzes must have caused a 
revolution in summer apparel, and the ac- 
cessibility of silk suggested countless ideas 
impossible under the régime of the linen 
and woolen stuffs of previous wear. The 
Hebrew women, who went from the nomad- 
ic life of tents to the Egyptian cities, must 
have carried away with them many a cus- 
tom of the people whom they left behind 
when they again took up their march; and 
the Greeks, we know, brought eagerly adopt- 
ed novelties to Rome. Yet in choosing from 
the customs of others it seems to have been 
a rule, with but few exceptions, to choose 
only those which agree with the climate 
and are not hostile to the national temper- 
ament of those who are at liberty to make 
the choice. The English, for instance, would 
never adopt the East Indian head-gear, since 
their sun forbids it; and though they seize 
the Oriental shawl, they reject the Oriental 
trowser. 

The modes, indeed, have changed slowly, 
but that they have changed, and that sig- 
nificantly, is to be seen in the fact*that the 
ancient flowing robes, the dress of the ha- 
rem, the dress of the life when barbaric rude- 
ness without and barbaric restraint within 
made the wives of princes as much slaves as 
the women who carded their wool for them, 
has been abandoned for to-day’s dress of 
comparative freedom. Gropings after this 
lighter and freer dress we see in the sleeve 
and corset, in the steel and buckram, of the 
medieval costume. Use of the term free- 
dom in connection with that fearful struc- 
ture seems at first glance to be an impossi- 
ble absurdity, but such was its ultimate 
purpose. It was an attempt to adapt the 
dress to the figure, and that it should have 
completely succeeded at first was not to be 
expected. Nobody knows what gibes the 
brutal barons threw at their dames on the 
first sight of these hideous styles, though 
doubtless their introduction was by gradual 
degrees; but we may be sure that if they 
thought their superiors wore them, they 
would not have suffered their wives to lag 





behind. Nor would the court of Britain be 
outdone by France; and France, we know, 
has always been the mother of ideas, at least 
in this direction. But out of this attempt 
has proceeded all that is of most importance 
in dress in our own day. Artistic sense has 
shaped it into beauty, and an increasing in- 
telligence has modified it into practical use. 
Indeed, this very corset, which is so much 
an object of malediction, and abused, as it 
certainly has been, was one of our earliest 
benefactors in this line. Doubtless its first 
appropriators lay awake nights with the 
startling effect upon the nerves occasioned 
by the contemplation of such a daring in- 
novation. They had seen the armor of the 
knights fitting closely to the contour of the 
form, the rings and plates falling into place 
till all the beauty and strength of the figure 
found full play, and it had occurred to them 
that the advantages in freedom and comeli- 
ness of such dress were worth having. Some- 
thing of the sort there had previously been 
in a mild way. Under all their draperies 
the Roman women wore long, many-folded 
bandages, sustaining and compressing the 
figure, and probably the Grecian cestus was 
not always a mere narrow girdle. But the 
effect of this steel and buckram arrangement 
was in open sight, and must have aroused a 
whirlwind of contumely at first as a down- 
right encroachment upon masculine array; 
and the wearing of it was probably consid- 
ered as bold an immodesty as the wearing 
of “plain waists” was considered not thirty 
years ago, and as unblushing an effrontery 
as the appropriation of paletots and jackets 
and outside pockets and big buttons and 
jockey hats was pronounced to be but yes- 
terday. It was, to be sure, an atrocious 
thing at first, little better than an iron cage, 
but it had a great endeavor in it, as its final 
success has proved; for, bad as it was, it 
was our emancipator, and unquestionably 
we owe to it to-day our release from the 
enslaving and weakening draperies of past 
eras, our health, our liberty to walk the 
streets alone, and some of our ability to de- 
fend ourselves. If this statement seems ex- 
travagant, we need but a moment’s thought 
to convince us how much change has result- 
ed from this single cause. Now when the 
day of tight-lacing is over, when sculptors 
and painters bave succeeded in teaching us 
the absolute lines of unalterable beauty in 
the female form, forever forbidding the wasp- 
like waist, the corset has become a comfort- 
able garment, allowing every muscle liber- 
ty, relieving the shoulders of the weight of 
flowing ells of cloth, displaying the figure 
in the proportions in which God made it, 
suffering abuse from none but fools; and if 
not perfection itself, it is probably paving 
the way for more thorough simplicity and 
freedom yet. 

In fact, it is evident that the modes must 
change till out of all their multitude we at- 
tain at last the complete and suitable dress. 
And even when that is attained, it must be 
varied for the various seasons and weathers, 
while then the style of its ornamentation 
will have to be occasionally renewed to pre- 
vent mere weariness of the flesh; for the 
pride of the eyes—that is, the love of color, 
outline, beauty—is something that we can 
not imagine ourselves dispensing with, even 
in the beatific state of angelhood itself! 





OUR FACES. 


E may pretend that it is otherwise, but 

we are all interested in our own faces ; 
and yet we treat them as badly as we do 
many other things in which we are deeply but 
ignorantly interested. The countenances of 
a nation define the characteristics of its peo- 
ple. Every human face indicates the moral 
training as well as the temperament and the 
ruling traits of its owner, just as much as 
every human form indicates the quality and 
amount of its physical exercise. This is 
proved by the varieties of human faces ev- 
ery where visible. Those whose whole lives 
have been given to physical labor, unbright- 
ened by an education of ideas, have always 
a stolid, stupid expression, even while their 
limbs and muscles are splendidly developed. 
The more savage a people, the uglier they 
are in facial development. The very feat- 
ures of their faces are disfigured by violent 
and ungoverned passions. People whose em- 
ployments are intellectual invariably have a 
large, clear gaze, a bright, out-raying ex- 
pression, as if from inward light shining 
through a vase. Where a fine organization 
and deep sensibility accompany the prac- 
tice of intellectual pursuits, often the feat- 
ures take on a transparent, luminous look. 
Persons endowed with powerful sensibility, 
however plain their features, always have 
moments of absolute beauty. “ My sister-in- 
law is plain,” said one lady of another, who 
possessed such a countenance, “but I have 
seen her so absolutely beautiful at times that 
she drew every body in the room toward her. 
When she is very happy, her face kindles 
with an absolute radiance.” The refining 
effects of high culture, added to deep relig- 
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ious feelings, not only subdue evil passions, 
but beautify and elevate the entire expres- 
sion and bearing of an individual. Thus it is 
a physical as well as moral fact that it is in 
the power of every person to improve his 
own beauty as well as bearing by a constant 
control of passion and temper, and a deep 
and constant cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties, pure affections, and the moral na- 
ture. 

It is a physical as well as spiritual fact 
that the concentration of desire upon one 
object of thought, upon a single subject, 
shows itself in some feature of the face as 
distinctly as it stamps its effect upon the 
character. This is why we see so many dis- 
torted and almost deformed faces, so few 
symmetrical and spiritually beautiful ones. 
Comparatively few have the desire, and few- 
er still have the leisure, to cultivate that 
harmony of thought and temper which is 
sure to shine forth from within, and har- 
monize every feature. Work and struggle, 
care and fret, bustle, hurry, and wearing-out 
ambition, make the law of average American 
life. It all shows in our poor faces—in our 
sharp, eager, restless, weary, unhappy faces. 
Look about you on a ferry-boat crossing the 
river near the standard dinner hour. It is 
more than the want of dinner that gives that 
hungry look to eleven out of every twelve 
mortals that you see homeward-bound. It 
is the consuming care, the ever-repeated, 
never-ending daily care; it is the struggle 
to live, the curse of the want of money, and 
the curse of ever-craving, unsatisfied wants— 
physical, affectional, spiritual—which have 
seamed and scarred those faces, and made 
those sunken eye-sockets the craters of burn- 
ed-out fires. Don’t say, “ Never mind about 
the face!” We all mind about our faces, 
and we mind very much about the faces that 
we see. It may be too late to make our 
own very beautiful, though never too late 
to beautify them; but it is not too late to 
serve the next generation through the souls 
and faces of our children. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT. 


INCE the introduction of fur sacques, cloaks 
of cloth and similar fabrics have been very 
little worn ; besides, all large wraps have been 
considered incongruous with the short walking 
suits; hence there has been little novelty and 
variety in such garments. ‘There is, however, 
always a desire for some dressy over-garment of 
velvet, cashmere, or cloth, to complete midwin- 
ter costumes, and at the present moment this 
want is met in the ample and simple-shaped Dol- 
man, which is at once a comfortable and stylish 
cloak. An illustration on our first page repre- 
sents a gracefully shaped Dolman, of which a 
cut paper pattern is published. This model has 
popularized the Dolman, as its simple shape ob- 
viates all the old objections to this wrap; it does 
not draw across the back, fits well on the tour- 
nure, and is easily put on, requiring as little ad- 
justment as the plainest circular cloak. The 
back is a loose sacque shape, with a seam down 
the middle, left open below the waist, and with- 
out the troublesome postilion pleats formerly 
used. The ample side pieces are warm, and, to 
be stylish, must be very long, and square-corner- 
ed below, while their upper part is set in just 
above the point of the shoulder to give a short 
shoulder seam. The fronts fall well below the 
waist, like the round points of a mantilla, and 
may be fastened, at the throat only, by a silver 
clasp, as in the illustration, or, if preferred, can 
be buttoned their entire length. To hold the 
winged side pieces in proper shape, making them 
form the Dolman sleeve, an elastic band or tape 
is sewed to each front seam, passed under the 
arm, and tacked to the back seam of the wing ; 
this adjusts the cloak properly, making the back 
hang loosely, and merely outlining the figure. 
This graceful effect would be spoiled by putting 
a belt underneath to confine the back to the 
waist, as was formerly done. 

The Dolman from which our illustration is 
taken is of black diagonal cloth, with the twill 
conspicuously wide in the present fashion, and 
is bordered with black marten (Alaska sable) 
fur. A band of passementerie in which jet is 
introduced is sewed on each seam. ‘The lining 
is of thin black silk slightly wadded. In se- 
lecting materials for this cloak avoid all stiff un- 
yielding cloths, such as the beavers and tricots 
used for jackets, choosing instead soft pliable 
cloths in the new diagonal, armure, or basket- 
woven designs. Such cloths cost $6 50 or $7 
ayard. ‘The band of fur is the most appropri- 
ate trimming, but there are also less expensive 
garnitures of yak braid and heavy fringes. For 
velvet Dolmans choose Lyons velvet three-quar- 
ters of a yard wide, and trim with a band of 
silver-fox or else fisher-tail fur, or, for more 
dressy cloaks, use wide jet galloon and lace, with 
a fringe entirely of jet underneath the lace. 
Camel’s-hair and cashmere Dolmans of black or 
of dark colors are especially useful, because, 


though exceedingly warm-looking for mjdwin- - 


ter, their flannel linings may be removed, and 
they will serve for the demi-seasons also; for 
this reason they are not usually trimmed with 
fur, but are braided elaborately, sometimes all 
over the garment, and again merely in set fig- 
ures or a border, and are edged with thick fringe 
of curled or crimped tape. The fashion of 
making the wrap of the suit material is now sel- 
dom followed, except for those wearing mourn- 


- from $2 to $4 a yard. 


ing. It is far better economy to have an inde- 
pendent wrap of the Dolman shape made of 
black or some dark neutral color that will serve 
with all dresses. Gray and brown cashmere 
Dolmans, braided all over with silk soutache, or 
else with rough woolen braid of the same shade, 
are worn with black dresses, and are especially 
popular with stylish young ladies, For opera 
wraps, and as sorties du bal, the Dolman is 
made of white cashmere, or else of some pale 
tint, such as pearl, sky blue, or pink, and is em- 
broidered or braided with white, and also orna- 
mented with ‘‘ white jet” beads; a border of 
white-fox fur and fringe edges the garment. . 

Short suits and demi-train cariiage costumes 
are both worn with Dolmans. ‘That shown in the 
illustration is of maroon-colored silk, trimmed 
with velvet of the same shade, bands of fur, and 
pleated rufiles of silk. ‘The three front breadths 
have a flat tablier, while the back has a long over- 
skirt, tastefully draped, and open below the dra- 
pery. ‘This over-skirt is not made separate from 
the lower skirt, but is gathered to the same belt, 
and the lower parts are tacked to the demi-train 
to keep them in position. A basque of any sim- 
ple stylish shape completes the dress. 


FUR BORDERS, 


Fur trimmings are exceedingly popular this 
winter, and, as they are very expensive, it is for- 
tunate that a narrow border of two and a half 
or three inches is considered more stylish than 
wider ones. The fine dark fisher-tail borders 
that resemble Russian sable are especially ele- 
gant for trimming velvet Dolmans. A band of 
this fur an inch wide on the pelt spreads out its 
long fleece to two inches and a half on the right 
side, and costs $12 a yard. The beautiful sil- 
ver-fox fur of silvery hue, with white tips, is an- 
other favorite trimming for velvet, and costs from 
$10 to $15 a yard. The pretty gray chinchilla 
borders are in greater favor this year than they 
have been of late, and cost from $6 to $8 a 
yard; fine Arica chinchilla is even more costly. 
The most popular dark fur for trimming cloth, 
cashmere, and, indeed, velvet cloaks, is the inex- 
pensive black marten, which is sold in the styl- 
ish trimming width, in its various qualities, for 
The white-fox fur, used 
on evening Dolmans and for trimming children’s 
cloaks, costs from $1 50 to $2 50. Otter, seal, 
and beaver borders are also worn. The pretty 
bands of grayish white grebe are $6 a yard. 


GENTLEMEN'S FASHIONS. 


There is no change in the full-dress suits worn 
by gentlemen at evening receptions, dinners, and 
the opera. The swallow-tail coat, low vest, and 
pantaloons are made from the same piece of fine 
black cloth. The narrow folded neck-tie is of 
white muslin, or perhaps of silk, and the ample 
shirt front is of doubled linen very lightly em- 
broidered, or else merely corded on the edges. 
Fanciful pleats, tucks, hem-stitching, and elabo- 
rate needle-worked bosoms are not worn. ‘The 
standing English collar and the turned-over col- 
lar are both worn. 

The suit for general use when making calls, at 
church, at home, the theatre, and for promenad- 
ing, is a double-breasted Prince Albert frock- 
coat of fancy check and line goods, or else of 
plain blue or black cloths. ‘The vest is of the 
same material, The pantaloons are light gray 
or lavender. Coat sleeves are cut very full. 
Pantaloons are worn larger in the limbs. White 
fustian double-breasted vests are also worn with 
walking suits. 

For business and traveling suits the entire 
suit is made of English materials of plaid or 
checks of very dark colors. The coat is either 
a double-breasted reefing sack or else the New- 
market double-breasted coat, made with flaps at 
the waist and pockets. An extra pair of gray 
pantaloons makes variety with these suits. 

Overcoats are in various shapes. The fine 
fur beavers and Elysians are used for overcoats 
to be worn on most occasions. ‘These may be 
made up either in fitted surtouts or in looser 
sacks, The long Ulster overcoat for traveling 
is made of Irish frieze, or else of heavy Scotch 
goods, and costs from $35 to $60. Cape over- 
coats are also stylish, and are affected by slen- 
der young gentlemen. The King William over- 
coat of smooth or ribbed cloth is buttoned in 
front like a sack, and has a cape all around. 
The Glengarry has a cape in front only, and is 
made either with or without sleeves. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, ETC. 


Shirt bosoms are of plain doubled linen, stitched 
or corded near the edge; pleated bosoms are sel- 
dom seen. The most stylish standing collar, 
called the Creedmoor, has the fronts carelessly 
broken over, and almost meeting. Turned-down 
collars are narrower than the Byron shape, and 
are pointed in front. Cuffs are wide and flaring. 

Figured silk neck-ties rival those of plain col- 
ors. The ground is black, or else very dark, 
with a white ring, dot, or tiny Japanese figure. 
The bias Windsor scarf, to be tied in a bow, is 
the first choice. Made-up neck-ties are large and 
flat in the English style; they are folded so 
broadly that they almost conceal the shirt bo- 
som. High vests are worn with such neck-ties, 
giving an appearance of warmth and comfort in 
cold weather. Fancy scarf rings and pins are 
of oxidized silver mixed with French gilt. 


HATS. 


The silk hat for dressy wear is of the glossiest 
black. It has a heavy yeoman bell crown, from 
six to eight inches deep, with a brim one and 
seven-eighths inches broad, made with a round 
open D’Orsay curve. The band is wide, and the 
price is $9. A new opera turban of felt has a 
round soft crown with wide flaring brim turned 
up all around. The crown may be indented in 
Alpine fashion. Price $5. Another pocket hat, 








suitable for the street, has an Alpine crown and 





flat brim, all of soft black felt. This is shapely 
and stylish when worn, but may be folded away 
in the pocket without injuring it. Price $5; 
the same style for boys costs $4. For business 
and general wear are felt hats with high square 
or round crowns and D’Orsay brims like those 
on silk hats: price $5. For midwinter are tur- 
bans of Shetland seal, made with double bands 
that are alike on both sides, and may be worn 
turned up or down as one fancies. They cost 
from $15 to $30. 


SHOES. 


Boots are very little worn. Gentlemen prefer 
thé wide English shoe of calf-skin, made with 
the projecting soles called by dealers ‘‘ broad 
welts,” and with very low heels. ‘These are com- 
fortable to walk in, and make the foot look sym- 
metrical though not small. The shoe is button- 
ed on the side for general wear, and costs $19. 
Fine kid boots with elastic sides are chosen for 
full-dress. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dress materials, to Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; and A. T. Srewart & Co.; for furs, 
to C. G. GunTHER’s Sons; and for gentlemen’s 
clothing, to Brooxs Brotuers; W. R. Bowne; 
D. D. Youmans; Union Apams; and Guaze & 
Son. 





PERSONAL. 


RICHARD BaxtTEr is finally to have a statue 
to his memory by the inhabitants of Kiddermin- 
ster, to cost He was born in 1618, and 
although laborious and very popular as a preach- 
er, he held an uncertain and fluctuating position 
between the conflicting parties in the civil war. 
He was present at several sieges, and was several 
times the victim of the persecuting enactments 
of the time. The bad JEFFREYS once sent him 
to prison when he was seventy years old. He 
was a prolific writer, but his works being most- 
ly polemical, are now little read. His most pop- 
ular book is the Saints’ Hverlasting Rest. 

—Dr. Harotp Brownz, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, remarked at a recent clerical Conference at 
Ely that he was afraid that in all Protestant 
countries not the Church only, but religion, was 
losing its hold upon the poor, and that of the 
two the Church of England ‘had far better lose 
the rich. The minister of ‘God is the natural 
defender of the poor, and he had better err by 
defending him too much than by deserting him 
when he needs defense.” 

—Of Mazzini a curious anecdote is related, 
as showing the tendency of great minds on sol- 
emn occasions. At the time of his death he re- 
opened his will and wrote in it: ‘‘I open once 
more my will to order that when they burn me 
they — my ashes at home. By all the super- 
nal and infernal gods, my skin shall not serve 
the charlatan Moderates for a drum to beat at 
fair-time.”’ 

—TouRGUENEFF, the famous Russian novel- 
ist, is said to be quite broken down by recent 
misfortunes. Within a year his wife and only 
daughter have died; by the failure of his Pa- 
risian banker most of his earnings have been 
swept away; and a nephew to whom he was 
greatly attached has been sent to prison for out- 
rageous felonies. The poor novelist writes very 
little now, as he says his stories, reflecting his 
own heart, are too sombre. 

—Toshow, probably, that ‘‘the pen is mightier 
than the sword,” Mr. W. D. Wixson, of Odell, Il- 
linois, has written 1170 words—a large part of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew—on one side of a postal 
eard. As a dissemination of that portion of St. 
Matthew, it will probably be regarded as a fail- 
ure, the penmanship being too absurdly small 
for popular perusal. 

—Miss Emma Assort, formerly the soprano 
of Rev. Dr. CHapin’s choir, is in Europe pursu- 
ing her musical studies, and has received an of- 
fer from Patti to sing in Mr. MaPLEson’s Lon- 
don season. The success of Miss ABBOTT has 
been predicted by KeLioaa, Nizsson, PAREPA- 
Rosa, SANTLEY, and others. 

—Mr. Herworta Drxon has enrolled himself 
in the noble order of lecturers, and will embark 
for this republic in January to tell us from the 

latform what his notions are about ‘*German 

mperialism” and “Spanish Republicanism.” 
Coionel Joun Hay has a few short contracts 
out on the latter, which he is taking in as rap- 
idly as the panic will permit. 

—Prince METTERNICH has just sold the largest 
and finest cask of wine in his cellars at the Cas- 
tle of Johannisberg at an enormous figure—the 
highest ever paid in the Rheingau. It is the 
only remaining cask of the famous vintage of 
1861. The oe is Mr. Consul BAvER, at 
Moscow, and the price paid for the cask, con- 
taining 1400 bottles, was about $8 33 per bottle. 

—Mr. Forster, a man of some eminence in 
the public affairs of England, remarked recently 
in reference to that country, that ‘‘it is not true 
that the poor are getting poorer, but it is true 
that all classes aspire to live on a higher scale 
of comfort than sufficed to content the last gen- 
eration, and that inasmuch as there is far more 
of absolute enjoyment, the battle of life, the 
stretching of ways and means, continues to be 
as intense as heretofore.” 

—The late A. H. DAVENPORT, a member of the 
respectable family of Hoyts, of Connecticut, 
was not only an excellent actor and kind-heart- 
ed man, but had a keen sense of the ludicrous. 
During the prevalence of yellow fever in New 
Orleans, in 1867, he was manager of the Acade- 
my of Music in that city. Another actor of the 
same name, playing at the St. Charles, died, and 
the report went North that it was ‘ Dolly.” 
His mother sent a dispatch to the proprietor of 
the Academy of Music, saying, ‘‘ Please send on 
my son’s remains.” The dispatch being turned 
over to him, he repaired to the telegraph office 
and penned the following reply: ‘‘ Dear mother, 
Ishall bring on my remains in about two weeks. 
*Dotty.’”’ 

—‘* Mark Twain” has made a decided hit in 
London with his lecture on the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. The Hzaminer says his ‘dry manner, his 
admirable self-possession, and perfectly grave 
countenance formed a background that made 
the humorous portion of the lecture irresisti- 
ble.’? The Spectator remarks, ‘‘ He began on one 
of the evenings with referring to the complaints 
that he had not been well heard throughout the 
hall, and threw a tone of high moral ardor and 
resolve into his promise to make himself ade- 


‘her written thought. 





quately heard, which, delivered as it was, with 
the utmost immobility and gravity of demeanor, 
was irresistibly humorous. And then he glided 
off into a candid avowal of his wish to gratify 
the violent temporary and momentary hunger 
for information about the Sandwich Islands, 
with as serious an air as if the fame of the Sand- 
wich Islands was really in every mouth, and 
anxiety about them the ruling passion of every 
heart. The humor in all this was the anxious 
travesty of the intellectual assumptions of the 
easy man of the world which it suggested. The 
ease and frankness of the speaker impressed you 
with his complete command of all the cocial 
currents of the day; and then the oddity of the 
false notes, touched so easily and in such appar- 
ent good faith—the virtuous ardor about mak- 
ing himself heard—the resolve either to appease 
or to stimulate to a still higher level of enthusi- 
asm the assumed thirst for knowledge about 
the Sandwich Isles—became in the highest de- 
gree (para, It was the same when he con- 
fessed casually to the audience the kind of prob- 
lem which had exercised his mind most in con- 
nection with this subject; and his belief that it 
belonged to that region of the unknown and un- 
knowable which it is the mere knight-errantry 
of reason to attempt to explore. This problem 
was ‘why the Sandwich Islands should have 
been put away out there in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean’—a point which he declared to be 
not really ‘ open to criticism,’ so that it would 
not be ‘graceful to dwell upon it.’ ” 

—President Grant has indicated his accept- 
ance of the invitation of the trustees of the 
American Museum of Natural History in Cen- 
tral Park to lay the corner-stone of the noble 
edifice now in process of erection by the De- 
partment of Parks for the permanent occupa- 
tion of the museum. The ceremony will take 
place early in the coming spring. 

—The Emperor WILLIAM having ascertained 
that a granddaughter of BEETHOVEN is at pres- 
ent living in Vienna in great destitu ‘ion, gener- 
ously ordered that during her life‘) > five per 
cent. of the proceeds from the perio rmance of 
BEETHOVEN’S opera of Fidelio at tic Royal Opera 
at Berlin shall be regularly assigned 1o her. 

—King Wituiam Lvunatito of the Sandwich 
Islands has shown himself a great tactician. A 
mutiny having lately taken place in his house- 
hold troops, he disbanded the entire corps of 
fifty-four rank and file. He maintains the posi- 
tion that the Sandwich Islands need no standing 
army, and the people are with him. 

—A private letter recently received from Lon- 
don describes ‘‘ George Eliot’? as having an ex- 
pression of countenance quite handsome when 
animated by conversation. ‘ Her figure is good, 
her bearing graceful, and her manners elegant. 
Her friends, those on familiar terms with her, 
speak of her as charming. Some of her ad- 
mirers think that her speech is even superior to 
On her manuscript she 
toils tremendously, working on an average six 
hours a day, and rarely accomplishing in that 
time more than 300 or 400 words. Her labors 
are so exhaustive that she devotes all the remain- 
der of the time to recreation and rest. She has 
been urged to abandon literary labors for the 
benefit of her health ; but she is unwilling to do 
so, declaring she could not live without writing; 
that writing, more than aught else, constitutes 
her truest life. She is exceedingly ambitious; 
and, conscious that she has a vast reputation to 
sustain, she is constantly striving to surpass her 
previous efforts. Eminent as she is as a novel- 
ist, her dearest desire is to be a great poet, and 
she is said to regard the Spanish Gypsy as her 
best production. The great success of Middle- 
march delights her, for she admits that it is her 
best prose work.”” That seems to be the general 
judgment in this country. 

—The funeral of Louisa MUHLBACH was at- 
tended by the most distinguished people in Ber- 
lin—a city rich in every sort of talent and cul- 
ture. Near her are the graves of her husband, 
HEGEL, the philosopher, and IrFLanp, the ac- 
tor. The Rev. Dr. Sypon delivered the funeral 
oration, and closed with this tribute: “It has 
been said that she whose death we mourn was 
a disbeliever in the immortality of the soul. I 
know it is a calumny, and-I will repeat here 
what I heard her exclaim eleven years ago, at 
this very grave, at the moment when her hus- 
band’s coffin was lowered into it, and she stood 
here, frantic with grief, with her two little 
daughters. ‘No!’ she cried, in a voice choked 
by tears—‘ no: a mind that has created so many 
original works, in which it will live here on 
earth, can not sink back into nothing.’”? Carn 
Gutzkow laid a laurel wreath on the coffin, say- 
ing only, ‘‘ Adieu, dear, gifted, faithful friend.’ 
On the following day a slab was placed on 
the mound, bearing the inscription, “‘Cuara 
Munnt, aged fifty-nine, the historical novelist 
of Germany.” 

—Dr. ADLER, the learned rabbi, has in press, 
in England, a Commentary on the Targum Onke- 
los,” the celebrated verson of the Pentateuch. 

—A Philadelphia writer communicates to the 
Franklin (Pennsylvania) Repository a pen sketch 
of Mr. ANTHONY J. DREXEL, the head of the 
eminent banking house bearing his name. He 
says: ‘*I see very often passing my window in 
the early evenings of these pleasant autumn 
days, mounted on a handsome bay horse, a gen- 
tleman who at first sight would strike one as be- 
ing a comfortable, intelligent country squire, 
coming into town to discuss markets, crops, or 
stocks. He is a man approaching middle life, 
of medium height, rather stout, with a finely 
developed head, quite bald on the top, ruddy 
complexion, keen, dark, expressive eyes, a very 
handsome nose, with delicately chiseled nos- 
trils, a kindly but firm mouth shaded by a heavy 
brown mustache, and a chin decidedly double, 
His manner and expression (except the eyes, 
which might have belonged to the jolly friar in 
Robin Hood) are rather grave, the result proba- 
bly of that severe discipline that belongs to 
those who successfully wrestle with the money- 
changers of the world. There is, however, a 

eniality that betrays itself in spite of the rigid 
fines about the mouth, and that shows noble 
impulses and good purposes behind the artifi- 
cial fortifications which the ways of the world 
have made necessary. The ensemble indicates 
health, manliness, strong common-sense, with 
refinement and artistic tastes.” The corre- 
spondent concludes his interesting sketch by 
stating, what every intelligent person in Phila- 
delphia knows, that Mr. DREXEL is an earnest 
Christian gentleman, a man of large charities 
unostentatiously given, and one of the most 
modest and unassuming of men. 
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Sofa-Pillow.—Raised and Application 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus sofa-pillow is worked on cloth in raised and appli- 
cation embroidery, and is edged with twisted silk cord, and 
trimmed on the corners with loops of similar cord and tas- 
sels. For the cover of the sofa-pillow, of which Fig. 2 
shows a full-sized section, use dark brown cloth, on which 
light brown and gray cloth is applied. On the gray cloth 
work a bouquet in raised embroidery. ‘I'he flowers are cut 
of purple and the leaves of green cloth in several shades, 
The veins, stems, and vines are worked with green and 
brown saddler’s silk in half-polka stitch, and the calyxes of 
the flowers are worked in knotted stitch with yellow silk. 
The seam made by setting on the light brown cloth is cov- 
ered with silk cord in three shades of brown, which is 
stitched on with silk of the same color. On the dark cloth 
apply leaves of green cloth in several shades. ‘he veins of 
these leaves and the stems and vines are worked in half- 
polka stitch with green and brown silk. The piece of light 
cloth is also embroidered in half-polka stitch, as shown by 
the illustration. 


Chatelaine Spectacle Case, Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts spectacle case of card-board, which is designed to 
be suspended from the belt, is covered on the outside with 
maroon moiré, and on the inside with maroon velvet, and is 
bound on the edge 
with a strip of Russia 
leather, which is or- 
namented with an in- 
laid gold border. The 
case is six inches 
and a half long and 
an inch and seven- 
eighths wide. ‘The 
upper half is embroid- 
ered. The embroid- 





ends with a shield. 


side of the shield set a bow of 
maroon moiré ribbon and a met 
al hook. Instead of the design 
shown by Fig. 2, that 
shown by Fig. 3, page 
757, may be used for or- 
namenting the spectacle 
case. For this de- 
sigu take velvet or 
cloth, cut it out as 
shown by the 
illustration, 
and underlay 
it with satin. 
Then work 
the embroid- 
ery in point 
Russe with 
saddler’s silk, 





/ ery is worked on maroon velvet with gold thread and maroon | shaw] are fastened. tassels. 
silk in point Russe and knotted stitch, and is button-hole 
stitched on with maroon silk. 

embroidery design in full size. 
fastened two chains of gilt bronze. each five inches and three- 
quarters long, which are joined at the free 
The latter is covered 
with maroon moiré, on which a monogram 
is worked with gold thread. On the under 


then slip the ends through the band. ‘Take always four 
ends together, take up seven gold beads on every two 
middle ends, and with the free ends work the braid-work 
(see Fig. 2, page 189, Harper’s Bazar, No. 11, Vol. V., 
and the accompanying description). Care should be 
taken, however, that one bead always comes between 
two double knots. When the beads are used up, take 
always two gold threads together, and with these woik 
a six-strand braid. Run the strings crosswise through 
the ring, fasten the ends together, and cover the seam 
with a violet moiré bow. The ends of the bow are 
trimmed with gold cord, gold beads, and fringe, as 
shown by the illustration. For each fringe strand run 
the gold thread through the ribbon from the back to 
the front, crochet six chain stitches, and fasten the 
thread. Finally, fasten a French gilt hook on the wrong 
side of the bow. 


Knitted Three-cornered Shawl worn as a 
Hood. 
See illustration on page 757. 


Tuts shawl is worn as a hood by arranging the mid- 
dle corner on the head and tying the ends together in 
front. It is worked with black split zephyr worsted and 
coarse steel knitting-needles. The original consists of 
a foundation sixty-four inches long on the side, and 
twenty-five inches and a quarter wide from the middle 
of the side 
to the middle 
corner. ‘This 
foundation is 
edged with a 
border stven 
inches and a 
quarter wide, 
and on both 
ends of the 
To make the shawl (the 
border on the edge is worked after finishing the foun- 
dation) make a foundation of 296 st. (stitch), and 
going back and forth on this, work as follows: Ist 
round,—All purled, 2d round (right side of the 

work).—Always alternately 
t. t. o. (thread thrown over), 
k. (knit) 2 together. 38d and 4th rounds.— 
All knit plain. Repeat the Ist-4th 
rounds 74 times, and in doing this 
always k. 2 together at the beginning 
of the 2d and 4th rounds, and 
at the end of the 2d round 
always k. 4 together instead 
of thelast 2. ‘This completes 
the foundation of the 
shawl. Now edge 
the shawl with the 
border, which is work- 
ed in connec- 
tion with the 
foundation in 
two parts, in 
rounds going 


Fig. 1.—Sora-Pittow.—RaIsED AND APPLICATION EMBROIDERY, 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2, page 757, shows the 
At the top of the case are 
























































































Fig. 1.—CuATELAINE SPECTACLE 
Case.—[See Figs. 
2 and 3, Page 757. 









CHATELAINE Vinal- 
GRETTE CASE. 



































Chatelaine 
Vinaigrette Case, 
Tuts case, which is de- ; 
signed to hold a cut crystal vinaigrette, consists of 
two parts of equal size, which are covered on the out- 
side with violet velvet, and on the inside with faille 
of the same color, and are edged with a French gilt 
hoop. ‘These hoops are joined with a hinge, and fur- 
nished with a French gilt lock. On the outside of 
the case are set French gilt bands, on which ave fast- 
ened the strings, worked in knotting and braid-work. 
For each string take six pieces of gold cord of the 
requisite length, take up a gold bead on each. piece, 
double it so that the bead comes in the middle, and 
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back and forth, in 
an & jour design. 
To do this first make a foun- 
dation of 10 st., then knit 
off the edge st. of the long side of the foundation of 
the shawl, and finish the round with a foundation of 
10st. Going back on the foundation, knit the 1st round. 
—All knit plain. 2d round.—Always alternately t. t. 
o., k. 2 together; at the end of the round widen 2 st. 
To do this work on the last st. 1 k. (knit plain), 1 p. 
(purled), 1k. 3d-20th rounds.—Like the 2d round; 
at the end of each of these rounds always widen 2 st. 
It is to be observed that the st. is always knit off to- 
gether with the t. t. o. lying back of it. Knit four 
rounds more all plain, and then chain off the st. loose- 
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Fig. 2.—Section or Sora-Prttow, Fic. 1.—Ratsep AND APPLICATION 
EMBROIDERY.—FULL SIZE. 
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ly. The other part of the border is worked in 4 similar 
manner, with this difference only, that the edge st. of 
two sides are taken up together on needles. Having 
also finished the second part of the border, sew the edge 
st. of both parts together from the wrong side, and then 
finish the border on the outer edge with fringe, as shown 
by the illustration. For this fringe take a strand of 
black split zephyr worsted of the requisite length and 
fourteen threads thick, and tie it together with yellow 
filling silk at intervals of seven-eighths of an inch each, 
Cut the worsted strand through between every two knots, 
which forms the balls or tassels seen in the illustration. 
Embroider dots with yellow silk on the foundation, and 
on the ends of the shawl fasten black Angora tassels 
trimmed with yellow silk. 


Black Gros Grain and Gray Poplin Dress. 

Tue skirt of black gros grain is trimmed with puffs 
and kilt-pleated ruffles of the material. ‘The over-skirt 
and waist are of gray Irish poplin; the over-skirt is 
trimmed with a ruffle of the 
material, ‘The waist is furnish- 
ed with a binding, revers, and 
rolls of black gros grain. ‘The 
vests are also of gros grain. 
Lace fraise and under-sleeves. 


Pearl Gray Poult de 
Soie Dress. 

Tus dress is made of pearl 
gray poult de soie; the trim- 
ming consists of ruffles and 
folds of the material, white 
lace, and bows of pink gros 
grain ribbon. Fraise of pleat- 
ed crépe lisse, and lace under- 
sleeves. 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own Corre- 
SPONDENT. | 
Anecdotes of Landseer.—An un- 
just Steward.—Young Brown. 
I TOLD you in my last let- 

ter that Sir Edwin Land- 
seer would be found to have died rich- 
er than any of his brethren of the brush 
save Turner. He has left no less than 
a hundred and eighty thousand pounds. 
Curiously enough, though so rich, and 
very genial in disposition, he never en- 
tertained under his own roof. — His din- 
ner-parties were given at a friend’s house 
Fig. 2.—Pornt —that of the well-known Jacob Bell, 
Russe EmBrorery the chemist, and, after his death, at 
For SPECTACLE Case. that of Mr. Hills, his successor. He 
[See Fig. 1, Page 756.] was a master of that sort of conversa- 
tion, if it can be called so, which con- 
sists in anecdotes, and if those generally concerned himself, they 
were not the less interesting on that account. Egotism is only 
repulsive when the Ego himself is not worth hearing about. 
Enormous as were the sums given for Landseer’s pictures in 
later years, they sold at first, even the best of them, for com- 
paratively small sums. Brunel, the great engineer, when enter- 
taining a party of artists (among whom was Landseer) in his new 
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KnitTED THREE-CORNERED SHAWL, WORN As A Hoop. 


house, expressed a wish that each of his guests should paint for 
a particular room a picture on panel, the price to be £500 apiece. 
And hence came Sir Edwin’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Only a few years before his death, the great animal painter 
was taking some friends over the South Kensington gallery, and 


while explaining to them some peculiarity in his own ‘‘ Jack in 


Office’—the dog, you know, in charge of the barrow, who looks 
down with such contempt upon the hungry curs—he happened 
to touch the picture. The policeman saw him, and hurried up. 

‘* You must not touch the pictures, Sir. Don’t you know that 
it is forbidden ?” said he, severely. 

‘* But, my good fellow, I have touched this picture a hundred 
times,” said Sir Edwin. 

‘* Then all I can say is, you ought to be ashamed of yourself, at 
your time of life, to say so.” 

The claimant and his friends have sprung a mine upon the 
prosecution. They have suddenly producéd a very ‘‘ straight” 
Witness, who professes to be the steward of the Osprey, and to 
have picked up the defendant after the wreck of the Bella. 
‘There is no more doubt of his being perjured than of his friend 
** Sir Roger” being 
above the average 
weight of mankind, 
but he has been 
kept so “ dark” that 
none of his antece- 
dents can be got at, 
even by Mr. Haw- 
kins. The prosecu- 
tion have ‘‘ wired” 
to New York, from 
which he hails, for 
personal _ particu- 
lars, and the Lord 
Chief Justice has 
forbidden Mr. Jean 
Luie, who had ur- 
gent private affairs 
in America, it 
seems, requiring 
his presence imme- 
diately after he had’ 
given his evidence, 
to leave the coun- 
try in the mean 
time. No notice 
whatever was giv- 
en to the prosecu- 
tion that this man 
would be called, 
though it is proved 
Kenealy had got 
possession of him 
so early as July, 


\ SSN and it is only eo 
\" QQ ural that we shoul 
SS \ wish to have an 
SS \ “account of his 
. stewardship” from 
other lips besides 
his own. To call 
such a witness as 
Mr. Jean Luie—so 
self- possessed, so 
well-informed, so 
perfectly unknown 
to every human be- 
ing, and so very 
anxious to return 
to New York on 
Saturday — shows 
that the game of 
the defense has be- 
come desperate in- 
deed. Of course 
Kenealy’s — object 
has been to rebut 
the tattooing evi- 
dence, and Mr. 
Jean Luie deposes 
to having washed 
Sir Roger very oft- 


SS 
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without tattoo marks. This interesting young man, ac- 
cording to the steward’s account, passed his days on 
board ship in being washed, in getting drunk, in picking 
oakum for amusement (absit omen, for oakum is what 
they pick in jails), and in reading The Garden of the 
Soul. 

We have had your Mark ‘Twain lecturing upon the 
Sandwich Islands in our Hanover Square Rooms to 
crowded audiences. Upon the whole, he has ‘‘ taken,” 
but he has yet not a little to learn. His dryness is so 
excessive that one feels inclined to resent it as too gross 
an affectation, and his ‘‘ leading up” to his points is too 
obvious. Moreover, he has not taken to heart Lord 
Chesterfield’s advice about leaving a room. Instead of 
ending his lecture with a pyrotechnic display, one doesn’t 
know when he has got through it. I should not mention 
these blemishes but that he has good stuff in him, and 
is evidently capable of much better things. His ex- 
travagancies of humor are really excellent. One of 
them made me laugh ‘‘consumedly” last night. An 
amalgamated company of 
mean men had a servant in 
their employ whose duty was . , 
to manage certain blasting op- eet 
erations. In using the crow- 
bar too vigorously the powder 
exploded and blew him up in 
the air. You saw him first a 
man, then a dog, then a bird, 
then a bee, then nothing ; then 
a bee again, then a bird, then 
a dog, then a man, and so he 
came down, exactly into the 
very hole he had been working 
at. He had been away (up in 
the air) only a quarter of an 
hour, and, as it were, upon 
his masters’ business, yet that 
amalgamated company of 
mean men deducted those fif- 
teen minutes when they paid 
him his wages. 

Have you read Young 
Brown, now coming out in the 
Cornhill? It is not a good 
novel, as such; but it has 
some very wonderful writing 
in it. It is as wise as Fielding (and 
almost as coarse), and it depicts the 
British aristocracy in a manner that 
shows the author knows them to the 
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backbone. Every body is asking who VE; ah 4 
is the writer. I only know one man ont oft, 
in England—no, he is not in England ; Cathethao® 
he is unhappily an outlaw, and obliged 


to live in France—I only know one Fig. 3.—Point 
Englishman, I say, capable of writing Russe EMBROIDERY 
it, namely, Mr. Grenville Murray, a FOR SPECTACLE Case. 
natural son of the late Duke of Buck- [See Fig. 1, Page 756. ] 
ingham, and whilom in the Foreign 
Office, the author of the Roving Englishman, and the late edit- 
or (which was his ruin) of the Queen’s Messenger. Time will 
show. A greater contrast to Old Kensingion than its successor, 
Young Brown, it is impossible to imagine. 

The story I sent you some weeks ago about the wolf-boy of 
Oude appears to have received confirmation. ‘This young Rom- 
ulus has been “interviewed” by the Indian newspaper report- 
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ers, and is described to be very wolf-like in his 
habits. He sleeps all day, but is awake at night, 
and answers the howl of the jackals with sympa- 
thetic vigor. His appetite is enormous, and he 
likes his food uncooked. His chief amusement 
is to “ chop at flies,” and swallow them. 

R. Kematz, of London. 








(Continued from No. 46, page 727.) 
LADY ANNA. 


Br ANTHONY. TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Alli » “ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “‘ The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
DANIEL THWAITE RECEIVES HIS MONEY. 


Tuere was of course much commotion among 
all circles of society in London as soon as it was 
known to have been decided that the Countess 
Lovel was the Countess Lovel, and that Lady 
Anna was the heiress of the late Earl. Bets 
were paid—and bets, no doubt, were left unpaid 
—to a great amount. Men at the clubs talked 
more about the Lovels than they bad done even 
during the month preceding the trial. The 
Countess became on a sudden very popular. 
Exaggerated stories were told of the romance 
of her past life—though it would have been well- 
nigh impossible to exaggerate her suffszings. 
Her patience, her long endurance and persist- 
ency, were extolled by all. The wealth that 
would accrue to her and to her daughter was of 
course doubled. Had any body seen her? Did 
any body know her? Even the Murrays began 
to be proud of her, and old Lady Jemima Mag- 
taggart, who had been a Murray before she mar- 
ried General Mag, as he was called, went at once 
and called upon the Countess in Keppel Street. 
Being the first that did so, before the Countess 
had suspected any invasion, she was admitted— 
and came away declaring that sorrow must have 
driven the Countess mad. The Countess, no 
doubt, did not receive her distant relative with 
any gentle courtesy. She had sworn to herself 
often that, come what come might, she would 
never cross the threshold of a Murray. Old 
Lord Swanage, who had married some very dis- 
tant Lovel, wrote to her a letter full of very prop- 
er feeling. It had been, he said, quite impossible 
for him to know the truth before the truth had 
come to light, and therefore he made no apology 
for not having before this made overtures of 
friendship to his connection. He now begged to 
express his great delight that she who had so well 
deserved success had been successful, and to of- 
fer her his hand in friendship, should she be in- 
clined to accept it. The Countess answered him 
in a strain which certainly showed that she was 
not mad. It was not her policy to quarrel with 
any Lovel, and her letter was very courteous. 
She was greatly obliged to him for his kindness, 
and had felt as strongly as he could do that she 
could have no claim on her husband's relations 
till she should succeed in establishing her rights. 
She accepted his hand in the spirit in which it 
had been offered, and hoped that his lordship 
might yet become a friend of her daughter. For 
herself—she feared that all that she had suffered 
had made her unfit for much social intercourse. 
Her strength, she said, had been sufficient to car- 
ry her thus far, but was now failing her. 

Then, too, there came to her that great glory 
of which the lawyer had given her a hint. She 
received a letter from the private secretary of his 
Majesty the King, telling her that his Majesty 
had heard her story with great interest, and now 
congratulated her heartily on the re-establish- 
ment of her rank and position. She wrote a very 
curt note, begging that her thanks might be given 
to his Majesty—and then she burned the private 
secretary's letter. No congratulations were any 
thing to her till she should see her daughter 
freed from the debasement of her engagement 
to the tailor. 

Speculation was rife as to the kind of life 
which the Countess would lead. That she would 
have wealth sufficient to blaze forth in London 
with all the glories of countess-ship there was 
no doubt. Her own share of the estate was 
put down as worth at least ten thousand a year 
for her life, and this she would enjoy without 
deductions, and with no other expenditure than 
that needed for herself. Her age was ascer- 
tained to a day, and it was known that she was 
as yet only forty-five. Was it not probable that 
some happy man might share her wealth with 
her? hat an excellent thing it would be for 
old Lundy—the Marquis of Lundy—who had run 
through every shilling of his own property! Be- 
fore a week was over the suggestion had been 
made to old Lundy. ‘‘ They say she is mad, 
but she can’t be mad enough for that,” said the 
Marquis. 

The rector hurried home full of indignation, 
but he had a word or two with his nephew be- 
fore he started. ‘‘What do you mean to do 
now, Frederic ?” asked the rector, with a very 
grave demeanor. 

“Do? I don’t know that I shall do any 
thing.” 
**'You give up the girl, then ?” 

‘* My dear uncle, that is a sort of question that 
I don’t think a man ever likes to be asked.” 

‘ z: = I suppose I may ask how you intend to 
ive ?” 

‘*T trust, Uncle Charles, that I shall not, at 
any rate, be a burden to my relatives.” 

“*Qh, very well, very well. Of course I have 
nothing more to say. I think it right, all the 
same, to express my opinion that you have been 
grossly misused by Sir William Patterson. Of 
course what I say will have no weight with you; 
but that is my opinion.” 





‘**] do not agree with you, Uncle Charles.” 

** Very well; I have nothing more to say. It 
is right that I should let you know that I do not 
believe that this woman was ever Lord Lovel’s 
wife, I never did believe it, and I never will 
believe it. All that about marrying the girl has 
been a take-in from beginning to end—all planned 
to induce you to do just what you havedone. No 
word in courtesy should ever have been spoken 
to either of them.” 

‘**T am as sure that she is the Countess as I 
am that I am the Earl.” 

‘* Very well. It costs me nothing, but it costs 
you thirty thousand a year. Do you mean to 
come down to Yoxham this winter ?” 

** No.” 

** Are the horses to be kept there?” Now 
hitherto the rich rector had kept the poor lord's 
hunters without charging his nephew aught for 
their expense. He was a man so constituted 
that it would have been a misery to him that the 
head of his family should not have horses to ride. 
But now he could not but remember all that he 
had done, all that he was doing, and the return 
that was made to him. Nevertheless he could 
have bit the tongue out of his mouth for asking 
the question as soon as the words were spoken. 

‘*T will have them sold immediately,” said the 
Earl. ‘They shall come up to Tattersall’s be- 
fore the week is over.” 

‘“*T didn’t mean that.” 

**T am glad that you thought of it, Uncle 
Charles. They shall be taken away at once.” 

‘*They are quite welcome to remain at Yox- 
ham.” 

‘* They shall be removed—and sold,” said the 
Earl. ‘‘ Remember me to my aunts, Good-by.” 
Then the rector went down to Yoxham an angry 
and a miserable man. 

There were very many who still agreed with 
the rector in thinking that the Earl’s case had 
been mismanaged. There was surely enough of 
ground for a prolonged fight to have enabled the 
Lovel party to have driven their opponents to a 
compromise. There was a feeling that the So- 
licitor-General had been carried away by some 
romantic idea of abstract right, and had acted 
in direct opposition to all the usages of forensic 
advocacy as established in England. What was 
it to him whether the Countess were or were not 
a real Countess? It had been his duty to get 
what he could for the Earl, his client. There 
had been much to get, and, with patience, no 
doubt something might have been got. But he 
had gotten nothing. Many thought that he had 
altogether cut his own throat, and that he would 
have to take the first ‘‘ puny” judgeship vacant. 
“* He is a great man—a very great man indeed,” 
said the Attorney-General, in answer to some 
one who was abusing Sir William. ‘‘ There is 
not one of us can hold a candle to him. But 
then, as I have always said, he ought to have 
been a poet!” 

In discussing the Solicitor-General’s conduct 
men thought more of Lady Anna than her moth- 
er. The truth about Lady Anna and her en- 
gagement was generally known in a misty, hazy, 
half-truthful manner. That she was engaged 
to marry Daniel Thwaite, who was now becom- 
ing famous, and the cause of a greatly increased 
business in Wigmore Street, was certain. It 
was certain also that the Earl had desired to 
marry her. But as to the condition in which 
the matter stood at present there was a very di- 
vided opinion. Not a few were positive that a 
written engagement had been given to the Earl 
that he should have the heiress before the Solic- 
itor-General had made his speech—but, accord- 
ing to these, the tailor’s hold over the young 
lady was so strong that she now refused to abide 
by her own compact. She was in the tailor’s 
hands, and the tailor could do what he liked with 
her. It was known that Lady Anna was in Bed- 
ford Square, and not a few walked before the 
Sergeant’s house in the hopes of seeing her. 
The romance, at any rate, was not over, and pos- 
sibly there might even yet be acompromise. If 
the Earl could get even five thousand a year out 
of the property, it was thought that the Solicitor- 
General might hold his own, and in due time be- 
come at any rate a Chief Baron. 

In the mean time Daniel 'Thwaite remained 
in moody silence among the workmen in Wig- 
more Street, unseen of any of those who rushed 
there for new liveries in order that they might 
catch a glimpse of the successful hero—till one 
morning, about five days after the trial was over, 
when he received a letter from Messrs. Goffe 
and Goffe. Messrs. Goffe and Goffe had the 
pleasure of informing him that an accurate ac- 
count of all money transactions between Count- 
ess Lovel and_his father had been kept by the 
Countess ; that the Countess on behalf of her- 
self and Lady Anna Lovel acknowledged a debt 
due to the estate of the late Mr. Thomas Thwaite, 
amounting to £9109 3s. 4d., and that a check 
to that amount should be at once handed to him 
—Daniel Thwaite the son—if he would call at 
the chambers of Messrs. Goffe and Goffe, with 
a certified copy of the probate of the will of 
Thomas Thwaite the father. 

Nine thousand pounds—and that to be paid 
to him immediately—on that very day if he 
chose to call for it! The copy of the probate of 
the will he had in his pocket at that moment. 
But he worked out his day’s work without go- 
ing near Messrs. Goffe and Goffe. And yet he 
thought much of his money; and once, when 
one of his employers spoke to him somewhat 
roughly, he remembered that he was probably a 
better man than his master. What should he 
now do with himself and his money—how bestow 
himself—how use it so that he might be of serv- 
ice to the world? He would go, no doubt, to 
some country in which there were no earls and 
no countesses; but he could go nowhere till he 
should know what might be his fate with the 
Earl’s daughter, who at present was his destiny. 
His mind was absolutely divided. In one hour 





he would say to himself that the poet was cer- 
tainly right, and in the next he was sure that 
the poet must have been wrong. As regarded 
money, nine thousand pounds was as good to 
him as any sum that could be named. He could 
do with that all that he required that money 
should do for him. Could he at this time have 
had his own way absolutely, he would have left 
all the remainder of the wealth behind him, to 
be shared as they pleased to share it between the 
Earl and the Countess, and he would have gone 
at once, taking with him the girl whom he loved. 
He would have reveled in the pride of thinking 
that all of them should say that he had wanted 
and had won the girl only—and not the wealth 
of the Lovels; that he had taken only what was 
his own, and that his wife would be dependent 
on him, not he on her. But this was not possi- 
ble. It was now months since he had heard the 
girl’s voice, or had received any assurance from 
her that she was still true to him. But, in lieu 
of this, he had the assurance that she was in 
possession of enormous wealth, and that she was 
the recognized cousin of lords and ladies by the 
dozen. 

When the evening came he saw one of his em- 
ployers, and told the man that he wished that his 
place might be filled. Why was he going? Did 
he expect to better himself? When was he go- 
ing? Was he in earnest? Daniel told the truth 
at once as far as the payment of the money was 
concerned. He was to receive on the following 
day a sum of money which had been due to his 
father, and, when that should have been paid 
him, it would not suit him to work longer for 
weekly wages. The tailor grumbled, but there 
was nothing else to be said. ‘Thwaite might leave 
them to-morrow if he wished. Thwaite took him 
at his word, and never returned to the shop in 
Wigmore Street after that night. 

On reaching his lodgings he found another let- 
ter—from Sergeant Bluestone. ‘The Countess 
had so far given way as to accede to the propo- 
sition that there should be a meeting between 
her daughter and the tailor, and then there had 
arisen the question as to the manner in which 
this meeting should be arranged. The Countess 
would not write herself, nor would she allow her 
daughter todo so. It was desirable, she thought, 
that as few people should know of the meeting 
as possible, and at last, most unwillingly, the 
Sergeant undertook the task of arranging it. He 
wrote, therefore, as follows: 


“Mr. ae ory Bluestone presents his compliments 
to Mr. Daniel Thwaite. Mr. Thwaite has no doubt 
heard of the result of the trial by which the Countess 
Lovel and her daughter have succeeded in obtaining 
the recognition of their rank. It is in contemplation 


with the Countess and Lady Anna Lovel to go abroad, 


but Lady Anna is desirous before she goes of seein 
the son of the man who was her mother’s stanch frien 
during many years of suffering. Lady Anna will be at 
home, at No. —— <— Street, at eleven o’clock on 
Monday, 23d instant, if Mr. Thwaite can make it con- 
venient to call then and there. 

“Bepronp SquaRE, November 17, 18—. 


“Tf Mr. Thwaite could call on the poy ny before 
that date, either early in the morning at his house, or 
on Saturday at his chambers, —— ——, Inner Temple, 
it might perhaps be serviceable.” 


The postscript had not been added without 
much consideration. What would the tailor 
think of this invitation? Would he not be dis- 
posed to take it as encouragement in his perni- 
cious suit? Would he not go to Keppel Street 
with a determination to insist upon the girl's 
promise? ‘The Sergeant had thought that it 
would be best to let the thing take its chance. 
But the Sergeant’s wife and the Sergeant’s daugh- 
ters, and the Countess too, had all agreed that 
something if possible should be said to him to 
disabuse him of this idea. He was to have nine 
thousand pounds paid to him. Surely that might 
be sufficient. But, if he was greedy and wanted 
more money, more money should be given to 
him. Only he must be made to understand that 
the marriage was out of the question. So the 
Sergeant again gave way, and proposed the in- 
terview. Daniel sent back his compliments to the 
Sergeant, and begged to say he would do as he 
was bid. He would call at the Sergeant’s cham- 
bers on the Saturday, and in Keppel Street on the 
following Monday, at the hours named. 

On the next morning—the first morning of his 
freedom from the servitude of Wigmore Street— 
he went to Messrs. Goffe and Goffe. He got up 
late, and breakfasted late, in order that he might 
feel what it was to be an idle man. ‘I might 
now be as idle as the young Earl,” he said to 
himself; ‘‘ but were I to attempt it, what should 
I do with myself? How should I make the hours 
pass by?” He felt that he was lauding himseif 
as the idea passed through his mind, and he 
struggled to quench his own pride. ‘‘ And yet,” 
said he in his thoughts, ‘‘ is it not fit that Iehould 
know myself to be better than he is? If I have 
no self-confidence, how can I be bold to perse- 
vere? The man that works is to him that is 
idle as light is to darkness.” 

He was admitted at once to Mr. Goffe’s pri- 
vate room, and was received with a smiling wel- 
come and an outstretched hand. ‘‘I am delight- 
ed, Mr. Thwaite, to be able to settle your claim 
on Lady Lovel with so little delay. I hope you 
were satisfied with her. ladyship’s statement of 
the account.” 

‘¢Much more than satisfied with the amount. 
It appeared to me that I had no legal claim for 
more than a few hundred pounds.” 

‘*We knew better than that, Mr. Thwaite. 
We should have seen that no great injury was 
done. But luckily the Countess has been care- 
ful, and has put down each sum advanced, item 
by item. Full interest has been allowed at five 
per cent.—as is quite proper. The Countess is 
an excellent woman of business.” 

** No doubt, Mr. Goffe. I could have wished 
that she would have condescended to honor me 
with a line—but that is a matter of feeling.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Thwaite, there are reasons — you 
must know that there are reasons,” 





‘*'There may be good reasons or bad reasons.” 

** And there may be good judgment in such 
matters and bad judgment. But, however— 
You will like to have this money by a check, no 
doubt. There it is, £9109 3s. 4d. It is not 
often that we write one check for a bigger sum 
than that, Mr. Thwaite. Shall I cross it on your 
bankers? No bankers! With such a sum as 
that, let me recommend yon to open an account 
at once.” And Mr. Goffe absolutely walked 
down to Fleet Street with Daniel Thwaite the 
tailor, and introduced him at his own bank. The 
business was soon transacted, and Daniel Thwaite 
went away westward, a capitalist, with a check. 
book in his pocket. What was he to do with 
himself? He walked east again before the day 
was over, and made inquiries at various offices 
as to vessels sailing for Boston, New York, Bal- 
timore, and Quebec. Or how would it be with 
him if he should be minded to go East instead of 
West? So he supplied himself also with infor- 
mation as to vessels for Sydney. And what 
should he do when he got to the new country ? 
He did not mean to be a tailor. He was aston- 
ished to find how little he had as yet realized in 
his mind the details of the exodus which he had 
proposed to himself. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
I WILL TAKE YOUR WORD FOR NOTHING. 


On the Saturday Daniel was at the Sergeant's 
chambers early in the morning—long before the 
hour at which the Sergeant himself was wont to 
attend. No time had, in fact, been named, and 
the tailor had chosen to suppose that as he had 
been desired to be early in Bedford Square, so 
had it also been intended that he should be early 
in the Temple. For two hours he walked about 
the passages and the courts, thinking ill of the 
lawyer for being so late at his business, and en- 
deavoring to determine what he would do with 
himself. He had not a friend in the world, un- 
less Lady Anna were a friend—hardly an ac- 
quaintance. And yet, remembering what his fa- 
ther had done, what he himself had helped to 
do, he thought that he ought to have had many 
friends, Those very persons who were now his 
bitterest enemies, the Countess and all they who 
had supported her, should have been bound to 
him by close ties. Yet he knew that it was im- 
possible that they should not hate him. He could 
understand their feeling with reference to their 
own rank, though to him that rank was con- 
temptible. Of course he was alone. Of course 
he would fail. He was almost prepared to ac- 
knowledge as much to the Sergeant. He had 
heard of a certain vessel that would start in 
three days for the rising colony called New South 
Wales, and he almost wished that he had taken 
his passage in her. 

At ten o'clock he had been desired to call at 
eleven, and as the clock struck eleven he knocked 
at the Sergeant’s door. ‘‘ Sergeant Bluestone is 
not here yet,” said the clerk, who was disposed 
to be annoyed by the man’s pertinacity. 

‘* He told me to come early in the morning, 
and this is not early.” 

‘“* He is not here yet, Sir.” 

*¢-You told me to come at eleven, and it is past 
eleven.” 

‘It is one minute past, and you can sit down 
and wait for him if you please.” Daniel re- 
fused to wait, and was again abont to depart in 
his wrath, when the Sergeant appeared upon the 
stairs. He introduced himself, and expressed 
regret that he should have found his visitor there 
before him. Daniel, muttering something, fol- 
lowed the lawyer into his room, and then the 
door was closed. He stood till he was invited 
to sit, and was determined to make himself 
disagreeable. This man was one of his ene- 
mies—was one who, no doubt, thought little of 
him becanse he was a tailor, who suspected his 
motives, and was anxious to rob him of his bride. 
The Sergeant retired for a moment to an inner 
room, while the tailor girded up his loins and 
prepared himself for battle. 

** Mr. Thwaite,” said the Sergeant, as he re- 
entered the room, ‘‘you probably know that I 
have been counsel for Lady Lovel and her daugh- 
ter in the late trial.” Daniel assented by a nod 
of his head. ‘* My connection with the Count- 
ess would naturally have been then closed. We 
have gained our cause, and there would be an 
end of it. But, as things have turned out, it has 
been otherwise. Lady Anna Lovel has been 
staying with Mrs. Bluestone.” 

“In Bedford Square ?” 

‘Yes, at my house.” 

‘*T didnot know. The Countess told me she 
was not in Keppel Street, but refused to inform 
me where she was staying. I should not have 
interfered with her ladyship’s plans had she been 
less secret with me.” 

“Surely it was unnecessary that she should 
tell you.” 

‘Quite unnecessary—but hardly natural, aft- 
er all that has occurred. As the Countess is 
with you only a friend of late date, you are prob- 
ably unaware of the former friendship which ex- 
isted between us. ~ There was a time in which I 
certainly did not think that Lady Lovel would 
ever decline to speak to me about her daughter. 
But all this is nothing to you, Sergeant Blue- 
stone.” a 

“Tt is something to me, Mr. Thwaite, as 
her friend. Is there no reason why she should 
have treated you thus? Ask your own con- 
science.” : ; re 

‘* My conscience is clear in the matter. | 

‘‘T have sent for you here, Mr. Thwaite, to 
ask you whether you can not yourself understand 
that this which you have proposed to do must 
make you an enemy, and annul and set aside all 
that kindness which you have shown her? 
put it to your own reason. Do you think it 
possible that the Countess should be otherwise 
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than outraged at the proposition you have made 
to her?” 

*¢ T have made no proposition to her ladyship.” 

‘¢ Have you made none to her daughter ?” 

‘Certainly I have. I have asked her to be 
my wife.” 

‘¢ Come, Mr. Thwaite, do not palter with me.” 

‘¢ Palter with you! Who dares to say that I 
palter? Ihave never paltered. Paltering is— 
lying, as I take it. Let the Countess be my en- 
emy. I have not said that she should not be so. 
She might have answered my letter, I think, 
when the old man died. In our rank of life we 
should have done so. It may be different with 
lords and titled ladies. Let it pass, however. I 
did not mean to make any complaint. I came 
here because you sent for me.” 

“‘Yes, I did send for you,” said the Sergeant, 
wishing with all his heart that he had never been 
persuaded to take a step which imposed upon 
him so great a difficulty. ‘‘I did send for you. 
Lady Anna Lovel has expressed a wish to see 
you before she leaves London.” 

‘*T will wait upon Lady Anna Lovel.” 

*¢ T need hardly tell you that her wish has been 
opposed by her friends.” 

** No doubt it was.” 

“But she has said with so much earnestness 
that,she can not consider herself to be absolved 
from the promise which she made to you when 
she was a child—” 

**She was no child when she made it.” 

“*Tt does not signify. She can not be ab- 
solved from the promise which I suppose she did 
make—” 

** She certainly made it, Sergeant Bluestone.” 

** Will you allow me to continue my state- 
ment? It will not occupy you long. She as- 
sures her mother that she can not consider her- 
self to be absolved from that promise without 
your sanction. She has been living in my house 
for some weeks, and I do not myself doubt in the 
least that were she thus freed, an alliance would 
soon be arranged between her and her cousin.” 

**T have heard of that—alliance.” 

‘*Tt would be in every respect a most satisfac- 
tory and happy marriage. ‘The young Earl has 
behaved with great consideration and forbearance 
in abstaining from pushing his claims.” 

*¢In abstaining from asking for that which he 
did not believe to be his own.” 

*©You had better hear me to the end, Mr. 
Thwaite. All the friends of the two young peo- 
ple desire it. The Earl himself is warmly at- 
tached to his cousin.” 

**So am I—and have been for many years.” 

*¢ We all believe that she loves him.” 

‘*Let her say so to me, Sergeant Bluestone, 
and there shall be an end of it all. It seems to me 
that Lord Lovel and I have different ideas about 
awoman. I would not take the hand of a girl 
who told me that she loved another man, even 
though she was as dear to me as—as Lady Anna 
is dear to me now. And as for what she might 
have in her hand, it would go for naught with 
me, though I might have to face beggary without 
her. It seems to me that Lord Lovel is less par- 
ticular in this matter.” 

*¢T do not sée that you and I have any thing 
to do with that,” replied the Sergeant, hardly 
knowing what to say. 

- “T have nothing to do with Lord Lovel, cer- 
tainly—nor has he with me. As to his cousin— 
it is for her to choose.” 

‘¢ We think—I am only telling you what we 
think — but we think, Mr. Thwaite, that the 
young lady’s affections are fixed on her cousin. 
It is natural that they should be so; and watch- 
ing her as closely as we can, we believe such to 
be the case. I will be quite on the square with 
you, Mr. Thwaite.” 

‘* With me and with every body else, I hope, 
Sergeant Bluestone.” 

‘*I hope so,” said the Sergeant, laughing ; 
‘“but at any rate I will be so with younow. We 
have been unable to get from Lady Anna any 
certain reply—any assurance of her own wishes. 
She has told her mother that she can not accept 
Lord Lovel’s addresses till she has seen you.” 
The Sergeant in this was not quite on the square, 
as Lady Anna had never said so. ‘‘ We believe 
that she considers it necessary to her conscience 
to be made free by your permission before she 
can follow her own inclinations and accede to 
those of all her friends.” 

‘¢ She shall have my permission in a moment 
—if she will ask for it.” 

‘*Could you not be more generous even than 
that ?” 

‘* How more generous, Sergeant Bluestone ?” 

‘* Offer it to her unasked. You have already 
said that you would not accept her hand if you 
did not believe that you had her heart also, and 
the sentiment did youhonor. Think of her con- 
dition, and be generous to her.” 

‘*Generous to ber! You mean generous to 
Lady Lovel, generous to Lord Lovel, generous 
to all the Lovels except her. It seems to me 
that all the generosity is to be on one side.” 

‘* By no means. We can be generous too.” 

‘“Tf that be generosity, I will be generous. I 
will offer her that permission. I will not wait 
till she asks for it. I will beg her to tell me if 
it be true that she loves this cousin, and if she 
can say that it is true, she shall want no permis- 
sion from me to be free. She shall be free.” 

‘Tt is not a question, you see, between your- 
self and Lord Lovel. It is quite out of the ques- 
tion that she should in any event become your 
wife. Even had she power to do it—” 

*¢ She has the power.” 

“Practically she has no such power, Mr. 
Thwaite. A young person such as Lady Anna 
Lovel is and must be under the control of her 
natural guardian. She is so altogether. Her 
mother could not, and would not, constrain her 
to any marriage; but has quite sufficient power 
over her to prevent any marriage. Lady Anna 


become your wife since she learned what were 
the feelings of her mother and her family.” ‘The 
Sergeant certainly did not keep his promise of 
being on the square. ‘‘ But your generosity is 
necessary to enable Lady Lovel to bring to a 
happy termination all those sufferings with which 
her life has been afflicted.” 

‘*T do not owe much to the Countess; but if 
it be generous to do as I have said I would do, 
I will be generous, I will tell her daughter, 
without any question asked from her, that she 
is free to marry her cousin if she wishes,” 

So far the Sergeant, though he had not been 
altogether as truthful as he had promised, had 
been discreet. He had said nothing to set the 
tailor vehemently against the Lovel interest, and 
had succeeded in obtaining a useful pledge. But, 
in his next attempt, he was less wise. ‘‘ I think, 
= know, Mr. Thwaite, that the Countess also 
as been generous.” 

** As how?” 

‘* You have received £9000 already, I believe.” 

‘*T have received what I presume to be my 
own. If Ihave had more, it shall be refunded.” 

‘*No, no; by no means. Taking a liberal 
view of the matter, as the Countess was bound 
to do in honor, she was, I think, right in paying 
you what she has paid.” 

‘*T want nothing from her in what you call 
honor. I want nothing liberal. If the money 
be not mine in common honesty, she shall have 
it back again. I want nothing but my own.” 

“T think you are a little high flown, Mr. 
Thwaite.” 

7 ‘*T dare say I may be—to the thinking of a 
er.” 

‘*The Countess, who is in truth your friend, 
and will always be your friend if you will only 
be amenable to reason, has been delighted to 
think that you are now in possession of a sum 
of money which will place you above want.” 

‘*'The Countess is very kind.” 

** And I can say more than that. She and all 
her friends are aware how much is due to your 
father’s son. If you will only aid us in our pres- 
ent project, if you will enable Lady Anna to be- 
come the wife of her cousin the Earl, much more 
shall be done than the mere payment of the debt 
which was due to you. It has been pro 
to settle on you for life an annuity of four hun- 
dred pounds a year. To this the Countess, Earl 
Lovel, and Lady Anna will all agree.” 

** Has the consent of Lady Anna been asked ?” 
demanded the tailor, in a voice which was low, 
but which the Sergeant felt at the moment to be 
dangerous. 

‘*You may take my word that it shall be 
forth-coming,” said the Sergeant. 

‘*T will take your word for nothing, Sergeant 
Bluestone. I do not think that among you all 
you would dare to make such a proposition to 
Lady Anna Lovel, and I wonder that you should 
dare to make it to me. What have you seen in 
me to lead you to suppose that I would sell my- 
self for a bribe? And how can you have been 
so unwise as to offer it after I have told you that 
she shall be free—if she chooses to be free? 
But it is all one. You deal in subterfuges, till 
you think it impossible that a man should be 
honest, You mine under-ground, till your eyes 
see nothing in the open daylight. You walk 
crookedly, till a straight path is an abomination 
to you. Four hundred a year is nothing to me 
for such a purpose as this—would have been 
nothing to me even though no penny had been 
paid to me of the money which is my own. I 
can easily understand what it is that makes the 
Earl so devoted a lover. His devotion began 
when he had been told that the money was hers 
and not his, and that in no other way could he 
get it. Mine began when no one believed that 
she would ever have a shilling for her fortune, 
when all who bore her name and her mother’s 
ridiculed their claim. Mine was growing when 
my father first asked me whether I grudged that 
he should spend all that he had in their behalf. 
Mine came from giving. His springs from the 
desire to get. Make the four hundred four thou- 
sand, make it dight thousand, Sergeant Blue- 
stone, and offer it to him. I also will agree. 
With him you may succeed. Good-morning, 
Sergeant Bluestone. On Monday next I will 
not be worse than my word, even though you 
have offered me a bribe.” 

The Sergeant let the tailor go without a word 
further—not, indeed, having a word to say. He 
had been insulted in his own chambers—told 
that his word was worthless, and his honesty 
questionable. But he had been so told that at 
the moment he had been unable to stop the 
speaker. He had sat and smiled and stroked his 
chin and looked at the tailor as though he had 
been endeavoring to comfort himself with the 
idea that the man addressing him was merely 
an ignorant, half-mad, enthusiastic tailor, from 
whom decent conduct could not be expected. 
He was still smiling when Daniel Thwaite closed 
the door, and he almost laughed as he asked his 
clerk whether that energetic gentleman had taken 
himself down stairs. ‘‘Oh yes, Sir; he glared 
at me when I opened the door, and rushed down 
four steps at a time.” But, on the whole, the 
Sergeant was contented with the interview. It 
would, no doubt, have been better had he said 
nothing of the four hundred a year. But in the 
offering of bribes there is always that danger. 
One can never be sure who will swallow his 
douceur at an easy gulp, so as hardly to betray 
an effort, and who will refuse even to open his 
lips. And then the latter man has the briber so 
much at advantage. When the luscious morsel 
has been refused, it is so easy to be indignant, 
so pleasant to be enthusiastically virtuous! The 
bribe had been refused, and so far the Sergeant 
had failed—but. the- desired. promise had been 
made, and the Sergeant felt certain that it would 
be kept. He did not doubt but that Daniel 
Thwaite would himself offer the girl her free- 





has never for a moment supposed that she could 


dom. But there was something in the man, 





though he was a tailor. He had an eve anda 
voice, and it might be that freedom offered, as 
he could offer it, would not be accepted. 

Daniel, as he went out into the court from 
the lawyer’s presence, was less satisfied than the 
lawyer. He had told the lawyer that his word 
was worth nothing, and yet he had believed 
much that the lawyer had said to him. The 
lawyer had told him that the girl loved her cous- 
in, and only wanted his permission to be free 
that she might give her hand and her heart to- 
gether to the young lord. Was it not natural 
that she should wish to do so? Within each 
hour, almost within each minute, he regarded 
the matter in lights that were perfectly antago- 
nistic to each other. It was natural that she 
should wish to be a countess, and that she should 
love a young lord who was gentle and beautiful 
—and she should have his permission accorded 
freely. But then, again, it was most unnatural, 
bestial, and almost monstrous, that a girl should 
change her love for a man, going from one man 
to another, simply because the latter man was 
gilt with gold and decked with jewels and sweet 
with perfume from a hair-dresser’s. ‘The poet 
must have been wrong there. If love be any 
thing but a dream, surely it must adhere to the 
person, and not be liable to change at every of- 
fered vantage of name or birth, of rank or wealth. 

But she should have the offer. She should 
certainly have the offer. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


i een were the cold, frosty days of late au- 
tumn more gladly welcomed than when, 
after being long desired, they recently came to 
the plague-stricken cities of the South. The 
ravages of the yellow fever, particularly in 
Shreveport and Memphis, have been fearful, and 
the suffering resulting from the scourge can 
scarcely be conceived by those who have not 
been eye-witnesses of it. The light frosts 
which came early in the season, and from 
which so much was hoped, failed to check the 
disease in any marked degree, and the warm 
damp days that followed added new victims to 
the appalling list of the dead. From various 
parts of the country warm expressions of sym- 
pathy and substantial aid have been sent to the 
sick, the suffering, and the orphaned in these 
cities. Men and women have left their comfort- 
able homes, and boldly gone to the most infec- 
tious sections of Memphis and Shreveport to 
nurse the sick. Many instances of faithful de- 
votion are mentioned, where those who were 
ministering to the wants of the suffering and 
dying remained at their posts until they them- 
selves were stricken down by the terrible 
page. The Howard Association of New Or- 
eans, with an earnestness and patience worthy 
of all praise, has labored from the commence- 
ment of the epidemic. Clergymen united in 
giving consolation and sympathy until they 
were prostrated in the midst of their labors. 
Physicians worked ceaselessly, and died in the 
harness. Telegraph operators remained at their 
posts, sending to the outside world dispatches 
concerning the sufferers, and dropped, as_ it 
were, with the instrument in their hands. Sis- 
ters of Charity, with their usual unselfishness, 
watched beside the sick and ministered to the 
dying, fearless of death, though death spared 
them not. There are many who have little faith 
in tite unselfish goodness of men and women, 
whoare skeptical concerning benevolence which 
hopes for no pecuniary reward: and it is a pity 
that so many dark phases of human life and 
so many deeds of selfishness give some war- 
rant to such opinions. But there is another and 
a brighter side to human nature; and the be- 
nevolence, untiring devotion, and heroism of 
those who have voluntarily exposed themselves 
to a terrible disease that they might give need- 
ful ministrations to the sick and dying will ever 
be remembered as a testimony to the unselfish- 
ness and sincerity of true Christian charity. 





A new coining press, made in Philadelphia for 
the especial purpose of coining the new silver 
trade dollar, is to be put in operation at San 
Francisco. The trade dollar is heavier than the 
ordinary silver dollar, and is iutended for use in 
our foreign commerce with countries which 
make the silver dollar the standard of commer- 
cial value. China, Japan, and the East Indies, 
for example, make this coin the standard in 
their commerce. The United States, by coining 
a silver trade dollar of a weight and fineness 
which will be recognized by commercial nations 
as a standard of value, will assume a leading 
place in commerce. 





We might have had a portrait of Turner by 
Landseer had it not been for a luckless acci- 
dent. One day, so it is related, Landseer caught 
sight of Turner in the exhibition-room of the 
Academy, and made a sketch of him, which he 
took to a dinner-party of artists that evening. 
The likeness was pronounced excellent, and one 
of Landseer’s particular friends insisted on tak- 
ing it home with him. Strange to say, he put 
it into his hat—a singular receptacle for a fresh- 
ly painted picture. hen he reached home it 
was adhering to his hair, and the portrait was 
utterly ruined. 





In 1702 the Daily Courant was published in 
London. by one Elizabeth Mallet. It was not 
designed as a ‘‘ woman’s rights” paper, but pro- 
fessed to be conducted on principles that would 
“spare the public at least half the impertinences 
which the ordinary papers contain.” 





Poongavana Ummall, the daughter of C. An- 
goo Moodeliar, of Chintaudrepettah, was recent- 
y married at Madras to Viohoor Soobramania 
Moodeliar. The bride was a gay widow of thir- 
teen years old, and is said to be the first Hindoo 
widow who has been married in Madras. 


A touching incident is related in the Memphis 
Ledger: A little package was sent to the Mayor’s 
office one morning by a merchant who had been 
active in obtaining contributions for those who 
had been stricken with fever. It was tightly 


rolled up in not very white letter-paper, and 
contained five dollars and five cents, nearly all 





in one, two, and three cent pieces and nickels; 





also two faded pieces of paper currency of the 
old five and ten cents issue. Evidently this 
was some child’s treasure, the accumulation of 
months or years. On the inner wrapping was 
written, ‘‘ Little Lilly’s money, to go to a poor 
child.” On the outer paper, written in a differ- 
ent hand, ‘‘ From little Linly, for the Memphis 
sufferers—a dying bequest.” No other explana- 
tion was given. 





The Boston Flower Mission has just closed its 
fifth season. During the summer months, when 
demands for food and shelter are comparatively 
few, timely gifts of fruit and flowers are particu- 
larly cheering to the poorand sick, who, confined 
in crowded tenements, seldom or never see the 
pleasant country. This mission is in charge of 
benevolent and refined ladies, who distribute the 
fruit and flowers contributed from various places 
around Boston during five months of the year, 
beginning with May. During the past season 
there have been over thirteen thousand distribu- 
tions of flowers, and fifteen hundred of fruit. 
One contributor from the suburbs has brought 
in more than six thousand pansies to gladden 
tired eyes. Expressmen and railroad officials 
have given gratuitous services, and many others 
have willingly given aid in this good and pleas- 
ant charity. 





Howard Glyndon thus expresses her views 
bry a subject of present interest in the Zuening 
Aub? 


“There is no purpose in the world for which a ma- 
terial should be more carefully chosen than that out of 
which is to be manufactured a legal tender for gold 
and silver; and never, I think, was any material for an 
important purpose worse chosen. It should be inde- 
structible, as nearly as possible, and about the most 
destructible thing is used, the frailest, the least able to 
bear the constant wear and tear of passing from hand 
to hand and pocket to pocket. How long can we ex- 
pect even the strongest paper to last which is being 
constantly handled and creased? How long does it 
take a new greenback to become a pulpy rag of the 
most disgusting description? The material which 
represents specie should be as non-absorbent as possi- 
ble; but these bits of paper absorb every odor and ev- 
ery species of filth with which they come in contact. 
I regard them as excellent conductors of contagious 
diseases, especially small-pox, and to be preferred to 
any other for that purpose in point of convenience.” _ 





Louisville came nobly to the help of the suf- 
ferers in Memphis and Shreveport, having con- 
tributed nearly twenty thousand dollars, exclu- 
sive of many thousands forwarded by private 
individuals, 





Sewing-machines have been sold in Vienna, it 
is said, as American which were never made in 
thiscountry. This indicates, at least, that Amer- 
ican machines bear a good reputation abroad, or 
pec name would not be stolen for purposes of 
sale. 





Victory is not always to the strong in the battle 
of life. The gift from Nature of great strength 
and endurance is of little value if abused, while 
a moderate amount, if carefully and rightly ex- 
pended, will serve well through a long life. At 
the age of forty the noted pugilist, John C. 
Heenan, died of consumption. Yet originally 
he possessed a powerful frame, and his consti- 
tution might have lasted a century. But the 
Creator never adapted the human body for prize- 
fighting; and the injuries received by Heenan in 
various conflicts, and his irregular habits in va- 
rious respects, utterly destroyed a constitution 
of extraordinary strength and vigor. Nature 
will not be defied with impunity. Those who 
persistently violate her well-known rules must 
suffer the penalty, which comes sometimes in 
speedy death, but often in wretchedness which 
is worse than death. 


Kensington Palace has been recently set apart 
as the abode of the Princess Louise and the Mar- 
quis of Lorne. South of the palace is the man- 
sion designed for the Duke of Edinburgh and 
his bride, but it will not be ready for occupation 
for two or three years. Meanwhile Clarence 
House, formerly the residence of the Duchess 
of Kent, is being enlarged and adapted to the 
more immediate wants of the illustrious pair, 
whose marriage will probably soon be cele- 
brated. 





Among the most efficient workers during the 
yellow fever in Memphis was one old man of 
seventy-six years, familiarly known as ‘‘ Square 
Richards.’’ He was so crippled as to be com- 
pelled to use crutches, yet he would not leave 
his neighbors in the dire extremity of a terrible 
epidemic. From the very first breaking out of 
the pestilence he daily visited the infected dis- 
tricts, carrying to one and another of the sick 
help and comfort. In his good work he never 
faltered, until, at length, the pitiless disease 
struck the brave hero down in the very midst 
of his labors, 





We quote the following bit of good advice 
from one of our exchanges: 

** In view of the existing monetary stringency, every 
true woman should endeavor this fall, by the grace 
and simplicity of her attire, to show that her husband 
has neither *cbbeu a vank nor been the leader of a 
thieving ring.” 





An elegant and tasteful villa in Newport is 
the summer home of Miss Charlotte Cushman, 
who, with a well-won fortune, has now almost 
wholly withdrawn from her professional labors. 
Her hair is white, but her heart is young, her 
mind bright, and her hospitable courtesy sel- 
dom equaled. In the home circle she is said to 
be even more charming than on the stage, ever 
winning affectionate admiration from those who 
share her friendship. 


Some of the ancient laws of Massachusetts are 
worthy of consideration at the present day. In 
1642 there was a law providing that “ those who 
do not teach, by themselves or others, their 
children or apprentices, so much learning as 
may enable them perfectly to read the English 
tongue, and knowledge of the capital laws, shall 
be fined twenty shillings for each neglect there- 
in.’ In those days it was also thought proper 
that no interference should prevent suitable 
marriages. A law of 1641 reads that “if any 
person shall willfully and unreasonably deny 
any child timely or convenient marriage, or 
shall exercise any unnatural severity toward 
them, such children shall have liberty to com- 





plain to authority for redress in such cases.” 
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“JACK IN OFFICE.” 
See illustration on double page. 


HIS, which is one of the most popular of 
T the late Sir Edwin Landseer’s many pop- 
ular pictures, was painted by him in 1833, and 
is now included in the Sheepshanks and Vernon 
collections at South Kensington. As in many 
of the dog pictures of this great animal master, 
an almost human expression is imparted to the 
faces of the four-footed dramatis persone. Ob- 
serve the poor hungry creature in the fore- 
ground, with her cowering haunches and staring 
ribs. Her aspect recalls that of some shabby 
starveling woman, who may be seen hungrily in- 
haling the savory odors of a cook-shop. As for 
Jack himself, who presides over the dainty con- 
tents of the barrow, is he not the very imperson- 
ation of a self-sufficient, low-bred, insolent sub- 
ordinate? It is this parable-like character which 
adds so much to the charm of many of Land- 
seer’s pictures. We gaze at exquisitely painted 
portraits of the brute creation, but behind the 
dogs and horses and monkeys we seem to see 
ourselves, and each picture appears to say to the 
spectator, ‘‘ De te fabula narratur.” 











SOME NEW BOOKS. 


| he’ compliance with numerous requests from 
distant readers, who are at a loss to know 
what books they may safely choose for family 
reading, we propose to make occasional mention 
of new publications that may be commended for 
the home circle. Books of pernicious tendency 
will be passed by in silence, as we do not care to 
further their notoriety even by censure, or to 
pander to that morbid curiosity which is always 
ready to seek what is deemed objectionable by 
others under the pretext of judging for itself. 
The usefulness of discriminating criticism to 
persons in the country, who are unable to ex- 
amine the contents of bookstores, and who see 
few papers, is illustrated by an anecdote told by 
a publisher of judgment and taste, who received 
an order by mail for a hundred dollars’ worth of 
books for a village library, among which were 
specified the works of a fourth-rate sensational 
novelist. As these numbered over forty volumes, 
and would consume half the money sent, he 
wrote suggesting the substitution for this trash 
of the writings of George Eliot, Dickens, ‘Thack- 
eray, Hawthorne, or some other standard novel- 
ist. ‘The trustee who had ordered the books re- 
turned a grateful reply, accepting his amend- 
ment, and saying that he had never read a novel 
in his life, but finding that some light reading 
was required, he had mentioned the only writer 
of fiction whose name he chanced to remember. 

One of the most fascinating wonder-books 
since the famous Swiss Family Robinson is Twen- 
ty Thousana Leagues under the Sea, by JuLES 
Verne (Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.). The 
reader is transported by a sort of marine Monte 
Cristo through a thousand breathless advent- 
ures, and meanwhile gains a good deal of use- 
ful information about the wonders of the deep. 
The story is so plausible, even in its wildest de- 
tails, that one hardly realizes where fact begins 
and fancy ends—a fault that is common to this 
kind of literature, which is apt to confuse truth 
with error. To be safe, it should be followed by 
Exist Recwvs’s great work on The Ocean (Har- 
per & Brothers), which is both readable and true, 
and which is well calculated to satisfy the curi- 
osity aroused by Verne’s extravaganza. This 
book is one of the most valuable contributions 
to popular science that we have seen, and is an 
exhaustive history of the sea in all its phases, 
its currents, tides, storms, winds, climates, and 
inhabitants, from the huge sea-monsters to the 
industrious zoophytes that spend millions of 
years in the building up of continents, and that 
are continually changing the face of the globe by 
their persevering labor. Kscius’s Earth, and 
Frammarion’s Atmosphere, both published by 
Harper & Brothers, and all sumptuously illus- 
trated, complete the story of the entire globe. 
The latter, which has been much improved by 
the careful editing of the distinguished meteor- 
ologist, Mr. Glaisher, and which is enriched with 
a number of fine chromo-lithographs, is full of 
curious details concerning the air we breathe, 
but of which beyond this we know comparatively 
little. It is an interesting fact that the highest 
altitude yet reached by man—in Thibet, by the 
brothers Schlagintweit—is 24,339 feet. The high- 
est inhabited spot in the world is the Buddhist 
cloister of Hanle, in Thibet, where a score of 
priests live at the great height of 16,500 feet ; 
while the monastery of St. Bernard, at the height 
of 8117 feet, is the loftiest dwelling-place in Ku- 
rope. The subject is treated in a popular and 
singularly comprehensive manner, embracing the 
most recent discoveries and theories respecting 
the atmosphere and its phenomena—mirages, 
borealises, meteors, and those marvelous show- 
ers of blood, earth, plants, frogs, fish, and ani- 
mals, which were wont of old to fill populations 
with dismay, but which science has resolved into 
purely natural occurrences. 

The Story of the Earth and Man, by J. W. 
Dawson (Harper & Brothers), is a simple and 
lucid treatise on the geologic history of the 
earth, and the changes which its structure has 
undergone, from the time that it emerged from 
chaos until it became a fit habitation for man. 
The author is a resident of Canada, and has 
given special attention to the geology of North 
America. He is conservative in his tendencies, 
opposes Darwinism, and makes it his aim to let 
science go hand in hand with revelation. 

We are glad to see a new edition of The Girl- 
hood of Shakspeare's Heroines, by Mary Cow- 
DEN CiarKE (G. P. Putnam's Sons), which was 

ublished a score of years ago, but which has 
long been out of print. This reconstruction of 
the girl from the pen portrait of the woman is a 





curious process of the imagination, which re- 
minds us of the complete fossils that natural- 
ists build up from a few bones of extinct animals. 
But Mrs. Clarke is a specialist in the Shakspear- 
ean domain, and her youthful Isabella, Katherine 
and Bianca, Ophelia, Rosalind and Celia, and 
Juliet, are certainly very plausible psychological 
creations. 

Outlines of Men, Women, and Things, by 
Mary Ciemmer Ames (Hurd & Houghton), 
is a collection of breezy articles which have ap- 
peared in the Independent, and are now publish- 
ed in book form. Mrs. Ames is a fresh, graphic 
writer, whose pen is generally just, and always 
pure. Her ‘‘ Memorial” and ‘‘ Last Poems” of 
Alice and Phebe Cary are sure to keep green 
the memory of these poet sisters and friends, 
who loved in their lives, and in their deaths were 
not divided, and whose story is a parallel to the 
ladies of Llangollen. Several of the poems thus 
collected were first printed in the Bazar. 

Health and its Conditions, by James Hinton 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a rather didactic trea- 
tise on physiological laws. A more readable 
book on the subject is the Bazar Book of Health 
(Harper & Brothers), which is a collection of 
papers, by an able physician, that have appeared 
from time to time in the Bazar. 

The Best Reading (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is 
an admirable analytical catalogue of standard 
works, with the size and price appended, which 
will be of real service to book-buyers. We note 
some trifling errors, but not of importance enough 
to impair its utility. 

Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the 
Aphanapteryx, by Nichotas Prxe (Harper & 
Brothers), seems like a conundrum at first sight 
to the unscientific reader, who may not chance 
to remember that this gigantic but now extinct 
bird, coeval with the more famed but not less re- 
markable dodo, roamed the island of Mauritius 
in the prehistoric ages. He would sooner recog- 
nize it as the land of Paul and Virginia, for it 
is through the idyl of Bernardin St. Pierre that 
the picturesque African island is best known to 
the public at large. It is true that the bird had 
a veritable existence, while the story of the lovers 
is based on the slender foundation of the be- 
trothed pair who were washed ashore in each 
other’s arms from the wreck of the St. Geran, in 
1744, Few lands have remained more entirely 
unwritten than the Mauritius, rich as it is. in 
every thing that could interest the geologist and 
naturalist. Though it is but a speck on the chart, 
its surface is diversified with high mountains and 
deep valleys, cataracts, extinct volcanoes, rock 
spouts, and natural bridges; its coasts swarm 
with curious fish and corals, and its soil teems 
with rare tropical flowers and plants. It has, 
however, been little visited, and, strange to say, 
during the last century not a book has appeared 
concerning it until the present volume. It is 
therefore a matter of congratulation that Mr. 
Pike should have employed his leisure while 
consul there in making extensive explorations, 
and giving the result to the public. It is true 
that he does not tell us much about the aphanap- 
teryx after the title-page, reserving the descrip- 
tion of the bird for a future volume; but by way 
of compensation he furnishes interesting details 
concerning the existing fauna and flora, and the 
history of the island. ‘The book is written in an 
unpretending, colloquial style, and is full of really 
interesting information concerning a country 
which piques our curiosity. 

The Land of Moab, by H. B. Tristram (Har- 
per & Brothers), is a graphic narrative of an ex- 
pedition undertaken last year, under the auspices 
of the British Association, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring a comparatively unknown region, con- 
cerning which curiosity had been aroused by the 
discovery of the Moabitish Stone. This courtry 
of the Gentiles, of which mention is so often 
made in Scripture history, is inhabited only by a 
few wandering and hostile tribes of Arabs, who 
prey on travelers, and oppose their progress in 
every way. ‘The expedition accomplished its 
object successfully, through many obstacles, and 
not only made a topographical survey of the 
country, but also discovered many curious sites, 
among others the scene of John the Baptist’s im- 
prisonment and martyrdom, the city of Zoar, a 
palace of Chosroes, and many other antiquities 
calculated to cast light on Scriptural narrative. 
The book is handsomely illustrated, and its de- 
scriptions of Eastern manners and customs are 
particularly interesting. 

The new novels are numerous and interesting. 
Quixstar (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) will disappoint 
those who remember Blindpits by the same.au- 
thor. It has some well-drawn characters, how- 
ever, though the plot is deficient in interest.— 
The Cross of Berny (Porter & Coates), a compos- 
ite novel by Madame De GrrarpIn, THEOPHILE 
GavTIER, JULES SANDEAU, and MEry, is one of 
those psychological studies in which the French 
delight, though the plot resembles Ernani too 
much to be original, the main difference being 
that while in the latter the hero is slain on his 
wedding-day by his rival, in the former he is al- 
lowed a week of felicity before falling a prey to 
revenge.—Miss Dorothy’s Charge, by Frank 
Ler Beneprct (Harper & Brothers), is a capital 
novel by a favorite writer. The plot is highly 
dramatic, and the Yankee maid-of-all-work, Het- 
ty, who dreams over her dish-washing of being a 
duchess, and succeeds in her aim, is a truly orig- 
inal character.—Strangers and Pilgrims (Har- 
per & Brothers) is one of Miss Brappon’s high- 
est-toned works. This favorite novelist has of 
late abandoned the melodrama which charac- 
terized her earlier writings, without losing the 
dramatic power to which she owes her popular- 
ity.—Innocent, by Mrs. OtrpHant (Harper & 
Brothers), is a singular story of one of those 
dwellers in the border land between wisdom and 
folly whom savages reverence and civilized men 
scorn. Without being one of the author’s best 
works, # is decidedly above the average novel, 





and possesses a quiet interest that keeps the 
reader’s attention keenly alive to the last page.— 
Little Dorrit, the ninth volume of the cheap il- 
lustrated edition of Dickens’s works, in course 
of publication by Harper & Brothers, hes just 
appeared. All enterprises should be commend- 
ed that tend to place the best literature within 
reach of every purse; and this is one of them. 
Harper & Brothers are also issuing a library 
edition of WiLk1z CoLtins’s novels, in eleven 
volumes, with a dedication by the author to the 
American people in memory of his visit to this 
country. 


ry. 
Matt's Follies (J. R. Osgood & Co.) is an. 


amusing record of the adventures of a ‘“‘glo- 
rious human boy,” which will be relished by 
those who have any knowledge of the genus. 
The book is completed by several sprightly short 
stories, one of the best of which, ‘‘'T'ad’s Mince- 
Pie,” originally appeared in the Bazar.—The 
Boy with an Idea, by Mrs. E1roart (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), is another entertaining book of the 
same Class, and serves to show what wholly dis- 
guised blessings inventors must be to the com- 
panions of their youth. We have always thought 
that the young Watts and Arkwrights must 
—_ been torments to their friends and neigh- 
T'S. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XXI. 


3 i= Lady’s-maid, for thirty years employed 
in the highest circles of nobility in England 
and on the Continent, advises the world that 
she is prepared to give directions for getting up 
the face in unrivaled fashion. Of course condi- 
tions referring to ‘‘ stamps” are intimated; but I 
fancy no amount of “ stamps” would be consider- 
ed by the eager inquirer, dissatisfied with her own 
face, and bent on seeing it at least in a different 
mask. No woman can be repulsive who has a 
good complexion, and it is *. acquiring this 
chief quality of beauty that most anxious efforts 
and inquiries are bent. If she could once se- 
cure that creamy face, that skin of impercepti- 
ble grain with tint of lilies and roses, or of lily 
without the rose, as many ardent admirers of 
pale faces prefer. young Fausta thinks that the 
glances of gallants might linger not ill pleased 
upon her, and that they might stay near her long 
enough to know the charms of her good temper 
and abundant hair, which, as it is, are quite neg- 
atived by rough cheeks and a nose with holes 
all over its skin. I would not take the wager 
against the chance of there being women ready 
to flay themselves, provided they could come to 
life with a matchless complexion thereby. I 
am quite certain there are some who would flay 
other women to gain themselves smooth, snowy 
flesh. Remember the cruel Queen of Hungary— 
was it not?—by whose order maidens were en- 
ticed to her castle and slain, that she might bathe 
in their blood, which was said to be a specific for 
renewing one’s youth and fairness. She gained 
the sobriquet of the White Queen by those ter- 
rible baths, till a lover, turning horror-stricken 
from her deadly beauty, gave her a harsher 
and a truer name, so that she went down with 
Victoria Colonna to history—white devils both, 
whose names and whose fames men spat out of 
their mouths. As cruel work is done to-day 
by the white hands of beauty, insolent in its 
strength. When a successful woman wins the 
lover from another for the moment’s triumph, 
not because she cares for him, and inflicts per- 
haps a life-long wound on both—certainly on 
her rival—the cruelty is the same in kind, and 
less excusable in its degree than the crime of the 
mad queen. 

I thought Emilia one of the most high-mind- 
ed, as she was the most fascinating, of her sex, 
till I heard that she had been guilty of the mean- 
ness of winning another woman’s lover by delib- 
erately setting herself to captivate hin. He 
would have made the happiness of & tender-na- 
tured, solitary girl, and have found the peace of 
his life in her absorbing devotion, if that fatal 
wily face had not too persistently wiled him to 
itself. When the yellow leaves fell, and there 
was a@ woman weeping hot tears of desertion in 
her solitary chamber, and a man balancing his 
world against one smile of the brown-eyed en- 
chantress, and finding it lost without gaining the 
smile, Emilia counted her work well done. Too 
well; for before the next autumn Nemesis was 
upon her. The cheated lover was a friend of 
the man to win whom Emilia would have sacri- 
ficed every other admiration. In the single con- 
fidence he allowed himself this man took part, 
and the heartlessness revealed lost her a prize 
she had well-nigh won with her sweetest flat- 
teries. There is, or should be, conscience even 
in the coquetries of women, and there is no gain- 
saying the retribution that follows them. And 
if this page helps any Emilia to another charm, 
I write it willingly, knowing she will forge of it 
only a weapon for her own wounding at last. 
Was there ever a coquette who was a happy 
woman ? 

But the Lady’s-maid, priestess of the rites be- 
fore conquest, sends a harmless, closely written 
missive on primrose-tinted paper, written in a 
hand that is no bad specimen of the fashion- 
able angular writing supposed to belong to the 
Cholmondelys and Villarses of those highest 
circles round which is drawn the cordon of the 
Morning Post. Composition and spelling are 
correct, and it was doubtful if the letter was the 
genuine production of the Lady’s-maid till it de- 
veloped a powerful odor of musk, which aston- 
ished the owner on opening the drawer where it 
was kept. Nevertheless, she gives very good 
advice for making the skin smooth, soft, and 
white. Attention, ladies: 

Take two table-spoonfuls of fine oatmeal, 
boil it in sufficient soft water to make a thin 
gruel, and strain. When cold, add the juice of 
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a lemon, with a dessert-spoonful of wine. Keep 
this for use, making it fresh once in about ten 
days. Wash the face with it every night on 
going to bed. Do not wipe the lotion entirely 
off, but leave the face quite damp. In the morn- 
ing wash it in tepid water, with a little oatmeal 
stirred in, about a table-spoonful to the quart, 
When dry, put thinly on a little glycerine cold- 
cream; let it remain on a few minutes, then 
wash off in the oatmeal and water, well dry the 
face, and rub on the Lady’s-maid’s incomparable 
white tablet, prepared from a prescription pro- 
cured in Paris, perfectly pleasant, harmless, and 
beautiful, which, as it is inexpensive, will be sent 
in quantity for a twelvemonth’s use for something 
like four dollars, 

This is the way such mysterious directions 
for getting up the face invariably end. But 
premising that the incomparable tablets can be 
nothing but very fine prepared chalk, which can 
be had at lower rates than those mentioned, we 
will read farther, and lending ourselves to the 
delusion for once, learn the skillful way of apply- 
ing powder : 

Rub the white tablet on the face, says this 
authority, as much as you please with a piece 
of short swan’s-down, which is better to keep 
for the purpose; nicely rub it in, which will be 
done in a minute or two. The face will then 
look lovely white, and the neck and hands may 
be made white in exactly the same way. To 
tint the cheek, use the pure extract of China 
rose leaf, in powder. This will produce a pretty 
pink and natural bloom which nothing else will 
equal. In makingit up, with the finger put a very 
little on the cheek; then, with a small camel’s- 
hair brush cut short and stumpy, brush gently 
over the cheek to blend the color and set it fast. 
When nicely done, it will surpass any thing of 
the kind ever used ; the shade is not deep, but is 
natural and beautiful. It will be as fresh and 
nice at the end of twenty-four hours as when 
first done. A warm or crowded assembly will 
have no effect upon the face. Nothing but soap 
and water will remove it. She strongly advises 

m soap for washing, there being no other 

ind to equal it. ‘The powder should be washed 
off every night, and the oatmeal used. By the 
regular application of this wash for a little while, 
say from two to six weeks, the face will become 
soft and smooth, and keep free from peeling, or 
any unpleasant roughness caused by sun and 
wind. Washing the hands at night in the oat- 
meal lotion, and sleeping in dog-skin gloves, is a 
very good thing for making them elastic, soft, 
and white. If the hands are inclined to redness, 
this will wonderfully improve them. 

Now for the farther mysteries of the toilette 
which this Lady’s-maid has to communicate: 
For the eyes, take a very fine hair-pencil, and 
apply to the upper and under eyelash a little 
belladonna. This, in the course of an hour, will 
cause the pupil of the eye to look large and very 
brilliant. It is the only thing that will really 
embellish the eye, and the smallest drop will 
give the most clear and sparkling brightness. 
And, it may be added, an overdose or too large 
a drop of belladonna will not only cause the pupil 
of the eye to look large and brilliant, but will 
leave it so—with the sight gone forever. But 
let us listen to the particularly considerate pero- 
ration of the Lady’s-maid’s letter : 

‘*T can with all confidence say, when the face 
is got up with these things, it will have a beauti- 
ful and natural appearance, not to be detected 
by the closest observer. Neither will any of 
these things have the slightest injurious effect in 
any way (?). Knowing these are delicate mat- 
ters to ask for, particularly belladonna, I shall 
be most happy to oblige you with them, which, 
if they are not decidedly refused, are often sup- 
plied so poor that they do not produce the de- 
sired effect. Gentlemen sometimes have a fancy 
for darkening the eyebrows and eyelashes, which 
on almost every face has a very pretty effect, being 
the means of setting off the complexion to great 
advantage. For these purposes I have nice prep- 
arations, very easy to use, which will not stain 
the skin.” 

Excellent woman! Not content with improv- 
ing the complexion of her own sex, she is also 
willing to aid in making the other still more 
irresistible. To this end she will furnish all 
manner of dyes, hair-restorers, corn-plasters, 
swan’s-down, and China rose-leaf powder, with 
particular attention paid to the packing, ‘‘so as 
to be safe and free from observation.” If any 
thing could take away the vulgarity of paint and 
powder, it would bea free and unembarrassed use 
of them, even to the frankness with which Span- 
ish girls display their cascarilla and carmine. It 
is with slightly contemptuous glance we ladies 
see a flushed belle enter the dressing-room after 
a dance at a public ball, and seizing an instant 
when she fancies every body is looking the other 
way, snatch the swan’s-down puff from the bo- 
som of her bodice where she carries it, and give 
furtive passes over her cheeks, turning away with 
a vain effort for unconsciousness. that makes the 
flush warmer than it ought tobe. Better that a 
lady should walk calmly up to the great glass 
and renew her complexion with cool care, secure 
in her right to be so foolish if she pleases, and the 
knowledge that every body else about her does 
the same. It is better not to powder and paint, 
but if these things are used, let them be artistie- 
ally applied, and their presence neither obtruded 
nor denied. 

The oatmeal wash for softening the face, the 
cold bath and open-air walk to brighten the eye, 
with coarse food and fruits to refine the com- 
plexion, are the best cosmetics in the world. By 
thei: means a face is made up to be as lovely at 
eight in the morning as at eleven at night, and 
as bewitching at fourscore as at nineteen. They 
were the secrets of che oldest beauties, whose ex- 
ploits were famous when they were old enough 
to be grandmothers and great-grandmothers. If 
a lady has lost color and sparkle through fatigue 
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or ill health, there are ways of simulating charms 
without recourse to poisons. But these ways and 
means will form the burden of another chapter. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


HERE is still no change of importance in 
the fashions, though every style is worn ac- 
cording to taste—polonaises, double skirts, shert 
dresses, demi-trains, full trains, vests, basque- 
waists (single and double breasted), pointed 
waists for evening, and round waists with 
buckled belts; paletots, vest -polonaises, long 
casaques, talmas, and mantelets ; in short, there 
is but one thing that is not seen, namely, shawls, 
and consequently it may be safely predicted that 
at the first radical change that takes place in the 
fashions, shawls will be resumed with eagerness. 
At present they are tolerated rather than adopt- 
ed; they are thrown on as a protection against 
the changes of atmosphere, which the wearer apol- 
ogizes for, and is anxious to abandon at the first 
opportunity. Young girls and youthful married 
ladies will wear plaid shawls this winter for né- 
gligé toilettes, folded through the middle, and 
scarf-wise across the shoulders, the ends 
ing crossed in front, or carried again to the 
back, and fastened with a shawl-pin. This ar- 
rangement will be convenient in some cases, es- 
ially when there is no wrapping like the po- 
fraaies or over-skirt that is worn over a velveteen 
skirt. 

Velvet will be pre-eminently the fashionable 
material of the winter. It is manufactured in 
an inconceivable variety of styles. I have re- 
cently seen samples of pieces selected by Worth 
for winter toilettes. Besides silk velvets and vel- 
veteens, plain, but of the most singular shades, 
there were figured, printed, and stamped velvets, 
and still other kinds. Some of these samples had 
a ground of black faille with damask ‘designs 
(large running figures) of black raised velvet. 
Others were of olive bronze velvet, with very 
fine, close stripes, alternately velvet and lustre- 
less silk. Still others were of stamped velvet, 
with a dark blue mottled ground, covered with a 
damask pattern formed of pale pink flowers and 
olive green foliage. 

Embroidery on wool and silk continues to be 
much worn ; in the first case (on wool) the em- 
broidery is always of silk; in the second .(on 
silk), if is often of wool. This combination is 
very effective. I should add, however, that this 
kind of embroidery is always ephemeral, and 
for this reason, as well as on account of their 
high price, embroidered costumes remain some- 
what exclusive, and are only adopted by those 
who are very rich, or who do not care to wear 
the same dresses long. The embroidery most 
in vogue at this moment is wreaths of flowers 
embroidered in their natural colors—roses, dai- 
sies, or fuchsias. It is very expensive, and, to 
my taste, very ugly. A prettier and more styl- 
ish kind is embroidery of the same or a lighter 
shade than the dress. 

Elegant toilettes are composed of silk and 
cashmere, the former being used for the skirt, 
and the latter for the over-skirt or polonaise. For 
still more costly dresses silk and poplin are used, 
the latter taking the place of the cashmere. 

I saw a charming costume lately made of two 
old dresses, one of black alpaca, and the other 
of black faille, with a little light blue cashmere. 
The alpaca dress was converted into a skirt, and 
entirely hidden by alternate bias folds of black 
faille and blue cashmere. Basque-waist of black 
faille, simply trimmed with a blue cashmere fold. 
A blue cashmere scarf encircled the waist, and 
was tied first under the right arm and then a 
little lower down in simple knots without loops 
or ends. This combination can be varied in- 
finitely by substituting muslin de laine for the 
cashmere, which is somewhat heavy. Violet is 
chosen for half mourning or for elderly persons, 
and pink for evening dresses, and for young girls 
or children; or two shades may be used. I 
have mentioned this dress because it is one of 
the few that ally real elegance to economy. 

Small fichus of light-colored crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with crimped fringe, are much worn 
with square-necked or heart-shaped dresses, 
Lamballe scarfs are also made of the same crépe 
de Chine, likewise trimmed with crimped fringe, 
to be worn over high dresses. The favorite 
trimming for the necks of dresses is a ruche of 
white silk tulle, laid in narrow pleats, and set 
on narrow open-work insertion, set inside the 
dress. A narrow black.ribbon run through the 
ruche serves to tighten or loosen it at pleasure. 
On the dress itself is sewed a ruche of silk or 
crépe de Chine of the same color as the material, 
or else a contrasting shade, and edged with white 
lace. The ends of the trimming are concealed 
under a bow of white lace and colored ribbon or 
crépe de Chine. The under-sleeves are com- 
posed of a very deep box-pleated flounce of white 
silk tulle, edged with insertion and lace. 

I can not yet speak at length of ball dresses ; 
nevertheless I have just had the good fortune to 
see a trousseau prepared for a chateau where a 
wedding is to be celebrated next month. On 
this occasion a compromise will be made between 
ancient and modern usages, and a large ball will 
be given on the night before the marriage. The 
bride’s last toilette as a young girl, which is sin- 
gularly handsome, consists of a very long skirt 
of pale pink silk, trimmed with a deep flounce 
on the edge of the tablier, and three flounces on 
the other breadths. All the flounces are of white 
silk gauzy grenadine, surmounted with a roll of 
velvet of a deeper shade of pink than the skirt. 
—— of the same white silk grenadine, 

rmed entirely of lengthwise puffs, with rolls 
of pink velvet between the puffs, on which are 
set small bows of the same velvet, without ends, 
at intervals. The three back breadths are ter- 
minated by several long loops and ends of pink 





velvet. Low-necked waist, edged with a Medi- 
cis collarette of white tulle; these collarettes 
are composed of large pleats, which are held up- 
right by means of fine iron wires. Very short 
puffed sleeves, with long over-sleeves, known as 
wings, set on the waist just behind the arms, 
toward the back. Wreath of white clematis in 
the hair. The waist is pointed sharp in front, 
and somewhat rounded behind. 

The bridal dress is of regal simplicity. I use 
the word advisedly, for at present simplicity is 
found only among the highest ranks. The Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, the aristocratic quarter of 
Paris, dresses infinitely more simply than the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, the quarter of the newly 
enriched. The dress in question is of white 
faille, with very wide stripes of épinglé velvet, 
and without trimming of any kind. The skirt 
is extremely long. The moyen-dge corsage is 
high and plain, and extends over the hips. Un- 
der the waist is fastened an aumdniére of white 
velvet with a gilt clasp. 

For coiffures and trimmings of dresses and 
bonnets new effects are still procured by the com- 
bination of different colors and shades. A mul- 
titude of reversible ribbons are manufactured for 
the coming winter, with one side black, and the 
other blue, pink, or violet; or else of velvet on 
one side and satin on the other; or of pale olive 
or any other color on one side, and the other of 
a darker shade. These ribbons are worn some- 
times with one surface outside and sometimes 
the other, at pleasure. Bonnets, which unhappi- 
ly are still very high, will be almost always lined 
with a different color from the outside, and will 
be trimmed almost exclusively with feathers or 
ribbon, and not with winter flowers. Some of 
these long curled feathers fall backward like the 
horse’s tail on a French cuirassier’s helmet. 

Numerous felt bonnets are in preparation which 
are designed for demi-négligé toilettes. Velvet 
or felt will be the alternative for the winter bon- 
nets; no others are made, and it will be neces- 
sary to choose one or the other, unless one takes 
both. 

As regards woolen fabrics, what will be worn 
most this winter is diagonal vigogne—that is, 
with a fine and almost invisible bias thread. 

EmMMELINE RaYMOND. 








SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 


Br F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “For Her Sake,” 
“A Bridge of Glass,” “‘Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., ete. 


Book the Pirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SIGNOR VIZZOBINI. 

Tue Saxe-Gotha Gardens were not doing well. 
Even the re-engagement of Signor Vi inih 
not aroused the locality to enthusiasm. The peo- 
ple had grown tired of the Saxe-Gotha, and even 
the orders were slow in coming in; the dancing 
license had been suspended that season also, and 
the patrons and patronesses of the gardens found 
it dreary work promenading round the refresh- 
ment shed, and the stone boy with the everlast- 
ing squirt. 

It was a terribly dull evening, even for the 
Saxe-Gotha, Reuben Culwick discovered, when 
he had entered for the second time on what the 
programme informed him was a fairy tableau of 
surpassing brilliancy and splendor; seen under 
the aspect of a damp and drizzling night, the 
brilliancy was impaired and the splendor was no- 
where. The orders, that had been most freely 
circulated in the neighborhood, in the hope that 
free admissions would drink a little when they 
did come, had not responded gratefully to the in- 
vitation ; and there was but as representa- 
tion of humanity, which huddled itself under the 
broad eaves of the shed, and stared dismally at 
the wet trees opposite. The lamps had not been 
all lighted, after the proprietor had discovered 
that the receipts at the doors would not cover the 
consumption of oil and candles ; but the band, 
that was paid by the week, was permitted to play 
on along with the fountain, which, as the col- 
lector of water-rates had threatened to cut off the 
supply in a day or two, was going it most vigor- 
ously. 

It was a more respectable evening than ordi- 
nary, owing to the scanty attendance. The im- 
mense army of the disreputables haunting the 
shady corners of South London was shy of the 
open air when rain was falling—uncleanness and 
squalor hated getting wet, and found a difficulty 
in getting dry again, with no change of clothes 
to speak of; hence a few specimens of honest 
indigence, yearning for any contrast to close al- 
leys and fetid rooms, had found their way to 
Hope Street. It had been announced as a juve- 
nile night also, with the fire-works at an early 
hour; and a few intrepid mothers had brought 
babies in arms and young children to the spec- 
tacle, and were indignant at the announcement, 
written in text-hand, and affixed with red wa- 
fers to the trunk of a tree, that ‘‘in conse- 
quence of the inclemency of the weather, the py- 
rotechnic display by Mr. Jennings is postponed 
till the next gala night.” Still there was music 
in the orchestra, and Signor Vizzobini would ap- 
pear in due course; and what there was of audi- 
ence—Mr. Splud, lessee, counted fifty-two with 
the babies in arms—kept to the shelter of the 
lilac bushes or the refreshment shed, or dragged 
their adventurous way through the puddles lying 
in the paths. 

Reuben Culwick stood under a shady tree, 
smoking. With a pipe in his mouth, an old blue 
Scotch cap drawn down to his eyebrows, and a 





water-proof coat, with its shiny collar turned up 
to his ears, he looked more in tone with the as- 
semblage than he had done on the occasion of 
his extempcre visit two nights since. He hada 
hope that in this guise he should not attract any 
notice; but although he evaded a portion of it, 
there were curious eyes fixed on him now and 
then, and one mind perplexed by his appearance. 

That one mind, represented by no less a per- 
sonage than the lessee himself, directed its par- 
ticular attention to him about a quarter to nine 
o’clock. Mr. Splud had given up expecting a 
further influx of company by that time, and had 
put his head gardener—he had one gardener and 
a little boy to attend to the grounds during the 
season—at the pay-office, while he mixed in a 
friendly way with the company. He was a tall, 
lank man, with sandy hair, and a melancholy 
aspect: keeping gardens open under difficulties 
had quenched every atom of cheerfulness in him. 
He had two bead-like eyes, which he had a hab- 
it of rolling into their corners and looking out 
of them sidewise at the object which he desired 
to inspect, that gave him a somewhat sly appear- 
ance also; and this was remarkable as he took 
his stand under the tree where Reuben was, and 
smoked and expectorated as vehemently as if he 
had a match against time on. 

**This is a bad night for our business, Sir,” 
he said at last. 

Reuben had anticipated that the proprietor 
would burst into conversation, and was disposed 
to encourage it. 

*¢So I should think,” answered Reuben. 

**Rain always keeps the people away: no 
matter what you offer them in the way of at- 
traction, they won’t come, Sir.” 

‘*No—they evidently won’t come,” echoed 
Reuben. 

** You must not take this evening, or the last 
evening on which you favored us,” said the pro- 
prietor, startling Reuben a little by the remark, 
**as a sample of the general style of patronage 
we get.” 

‘No ?” said Reuben, interrogatively. 

‘**T have known fifty thousand people here.” 

“That’s a very fair number, I should say,” 
Reuben remarked, dryly. : 

‘*Yes, pretty fair; but we ought to have them. 
It’s a nice, cool place.” 

Reuben was shivering to the marrow, and in- 
stantly agreed with him. 

“‘And where are the people to go, if they 
don’t come here?” asked Mr. Splud. 

Reuben could not imagine. He had never 
thought of that. 

‘* People in this part of London, I mean,” he 
added, more modestly, ‘‘ although we have hun- 
dreds of West End swells, who come to look 
about them, like yourself, Sir.” 

Here the eyes remained so long in the corners 
nearest to Reuben that Reuben was afraid that 
Mr. Splud’s vision had become permanently fixed. 

‘¢ Unless you are looking for any body in par- 
ticular—as may be the case, you know—and per- 
haps I can help you,” suggested Mr. Splud. 

**Thank you,” said Reuben. 

There was a long pause, and then the propri- 
etor said, slowly, 

*¢In the police, I think ?” 

**No—not in the police.” 

‘** You haven’t come from Blater’s, I suppose?” 

No— Reuben had not come from Blater’s, 
though who Blater was he was never curious 
enough to inquire. Probably some one who had 
lent Mr. Splud money or goods, for a sigh of 
relief struggled from the lessee’s narrow chest. 

‘* Because I have seen you somewhere, and 
that is what bothers me a bit,” said Mr. Splud, 
by way of explanation and apology for his nu- 
merous questions. 

Reuben did not tell him that he was lodging 
next door but one, and that they had passed 
each other in the street with tolerable frequency ; 
but the idea had suggested itself to put a few 
questions on his own account, and even to throw 
an air of mystery, even a detective policeman’s 
air of mystery, over his inquiries, when a third 
person, smoking a short pipe, joined them. The 
new-comer was a small spare man, in a long 
seedy great-coat, with big horn buttons, extend- 
ing from his chin to his heels, and who wore a 
dirty yellow handkerchief tied loosely round his 
throat. He was a man of an unearthly pallor, 
and pitted so deeply with small-pox that one 
wondered how he had ever struggled out of the 
disease alive. It was an unpleasant face to re- 
gard closely, and the red ferrety eyelids, and 
the small sunken black eyes, did not redeem in 
any way the general ugliness of the new-comer. 
He came up with his hands and half his arms 
thrust in the side pockets of his coat, and talked 
to Mr. Splud, with his little eyes regarding Reu- 
ben Culwick from their corners in the lessee’s 
own peculiar way. 

*¢ You don’t want me to-night, I suppose?” he 
said to the proprietor. 

‘* Yes, I do want you.” 

‘* What for?” 

“Because I pay you,” said Mr. Splud, sharp- 
ly. ‘* You don’t want your money next Satur- 
day, I suppose?” he asked, with so much biting 
sarcasm in the question that he showed every 
yellow tooth in his head—and uncommonly yel- 
low they all were—at the gentleman whom he 
addressed. 

** Yes, I do—and I'll take care I get it,” said 
the other, far from civilly, ‘‘along with last 
week’s,” 

‘* Well, I wish you may get it—but you'll have 
to do your work for it.” 

‘* What's the use of dressing up, and a-per- 
forming in the blessed rain”’—he did not call it 
blessed rain, however—‘‘ before nobody. There’s 
nobody here, there’s nobody coming—and it’s a 
beastly shame on me.” 

“The gardens are open—the public expects 
to be amused,” said the lessee, grandiloquently, 
“and it is not the mission of Samuel Splud to 





break faith with the public. If there were only 
one child in the gardens on this unfortunate ju- 
venile evening, and that child were fast asleep and 
clasped to the fond bosom of its mother, I would 
carry out the programme in its entirety, or per- 
ish in the attempt to do my duty to my patrons. 
It is the knowledge that I keep faith with the 
public that renders the Saxe-Gotha the most 
popular place of recreation on this side of the 
ames, 


_ The man marked with the small-pox opened 
his mouth in amazement at this long address, 
and turned suddenly to Reuben at its conclusion. 

“You're going to take the crib off of his hands, 
I see—buy him out, and his good-will and fix- 
tures and all?” 

a Splud appeared to be annoyed at this, and 
sai 


“* If the gentleman has any idea of that kind, 
he will talk to me, not you.” 

“*T have no idea of purchase,” said Reuben; 
‘and if I have the honor of addressing Signor 
Vizzobini, I may add that I have come here this 
evening expressly to witness his performance.” 

** Have you, though?” said the acrobat, once 
more surprised, and in an extraordinary degree, 
by this explanation. ‘‘ Good Lord!” 

**You may well be astonished. I am,” said 
Mr. Splud, solemnly again. 

** Well, if you can’t let a fellow off, I'll go and 
dress,” said Vizzobini; and after another sharp 
glance at our hero, he walked away in deep 
thought. 

“*T think you said that you were not in the 
police, Sir?” said Mr. Splud, with great urbanity. 

** Certainly not.” 

**The same idea has suggested itself to my 
employé, at all events, and you have rendered 
him extremely uncomfortable, but it serves him 
right. He’s an ill-tempered, hateful, insolent 
cur, and, Heaven be praised, next Saturday sees 
the last of him.” 

‘* He will leave the gardens, perhaps ?” 

**T wish he would. It would be breach of 
contract, and I should not pay him a farthing.” 

Reuben moved toward the entrance gates, and 
Mr. Splud laughed for the first time—laughed so 
heartily that it was evident that it was only bad 
luck that kept his spirits at zero. 

“Oh, not in the police at all—certainly not,” 
he said, knowingly ; ‘‘ but you need not be afraid 
of losing your man. He has gone into the room 
under the orchestra to dress.” 

Reuben returned to his place beneath the tree, 
and Mr. Splud once more joined him. 

‘© What’s the case—murder or burglary or pet- 
ty theft? They are all three in his line, I fancy.” 

**Do you know any thing of him ?” 

“Only that he is a vagabond not up to his 
work,” said Mr. Splud. ‘‘I took him by adver- 
tisement, on the faith of his recommendations, 
which I firmly believe now are forgeries. He has 
fallen off three times this week, and if he breaks 
his neck one of these fine days, it will be a hap- 
py release to the profession. I sha’n’t go into 
superfine black for him myself,” he added, vin- 
dictively. 

‘Why did you re-engage him ?” 

**T didn’t, Sir. It was all in the first contract 
—only it became necessary to puffhim. Fancy 
a man of my attainments reduced to puffing that 
brute!” and here a real tear made its appearance 
at one of the favorite corners of his eyes, and 
trickled forlornly down his cheek. 

‘**T haven't been used to this kind of thing,” 
said Mr. Splud, by way of apology for his weak- 
ness; ‘‘I have been in a large way of theatrical 
business—real horses—legitimate drama—over 
the water, Sir.” 

‘* What is that man’s real name?” asked Reu- 


n. 

‘*Thaven’t the slightest idea; Jack Sheppard, 
perhaps.” 

‘* You know his address, surely ?” 
No. 2 Potter's Court, Walworth 


Reuben Culwick was gone. Even Signor Viz- 
zobini observed it when he was sitting astride an 
uncomfortably wet rope, with the rain pouring on 
his fleshings and spangles, and the band wheez- 
ing out its melancholy old waltz. Signor Viz- 
zobini looked down at the lamps and scanty audi- 
ence, and at the lessee standing opposite sneering 
at him; but of the stranger, lured to the Saxe- 
Gotha by the report of his abilities, there was not 
asign. Vizzobini’s feelings were hurt, for he 
muttered, ‘‘ What a liar!” before commencing 
his performance, which he hurried through in 
such indecent haste that Mr. Splud was more 
than ever disgusted with his contract with him. 





CHAPTER XV. 
FOUND. 


No. 2 Potter’s Court, Walworth Road, was 
somewhat difficult to find; but, by aid of a few 
inquiries from the police, Reuben Culwick dis- 
covered it among a nest of little streets half-way 
toward the Elephant and Castle. 

Potter’s Court was not a cheerful thorough- 
fare at that time of night, and it required a fair 
amount of nerve—which our hero did not lack, 
however—to descend three or four broken steps 
at the entrance, and dive into the darkness that 
stretched beyond them. 

The gas-light at the top of the steps, down 
which the indiscreet traveler and the tipsy tenant 
of Potter's Court were continually floundering, 
shed but little light upon the first few yards of 
the way, and was of no service at the extremity 
of the passage, where, it was rumored, murder 
had been done once, with no one the wiser till 
the morning. 

Potter’s Court, Walworth Road, bore an ugly 
name, and its lank, dingy tenements were full of 
‘ugly customers.” ‘Chere were all degrees of 
ugliness—the hideous and variable ugliness of 
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crime—in Potter’s Court, and but a few speci- 
mens of honest industry, or of poverty rendered 
respectable or heroic rag struggle to keep out 
of the work-house, e ‘* dangerous classes” 
had the place pretty well to themselves, and 
were called for frequently by enterprising gen- 
tlemen with numbers on their collars; it was a 
thoroughfare with a brand upon it—a jungle 
where the wild beasts of the streets herded to- 
gether, and shunned the light after the habits of 
their kind, ; 

Reuben Culwick knew nothing of Potter's 
Court ;. but he muttered, ‘‘ Poor Sarah!” as.he 
went down the cavernous entry in search of. 
No. 2. © 

There were several lodging-houses in the court, 
with ‘* Beds, Threepence per Night,” written 
over the front-door, although the hour was too 
late to read the inscriptions; but No. 2 was a 
private house, in its way, with a family on each 
floor, and the door left open for the convenience 
of the tenants’ ingress and egress, like a house in 
a Glasgow close. 

Reuben knocked at the parlor door with the 
handle of his stick, and a grim-looking individu- 
al in his shirt sleeves answered the appeal, and 
stood with a light in his hand glaring at the in- 
trader. 

‘* What's up?” he said, in not too civil a style 
of address, 

** Does a Mr. Eastbell live here?” 

** Don't think he does.” 

**Do you know a Mr. Vizzobini?”: said Reu- 
ben, suddenly recollecting himself, and thinking 
also that, for reasons too numerous to mention, 
‘Thomas Eastbell, late of Worcester, might have 
arrived in London incognito. 

‘¢ Fitser—who ?” 

** He performs at the Saxe-Gotha Gardens on 
the slack rope,” Reuben explained still further. 

**Oh! that bloke,” said the parlor floor, dis- 
paragingly; ‘‘top of the ’ouse—front-room.” 

‘Thank you.” 

The man slammed the door upon our hero, 
and did not wait for his thanks; but as Reuben 
went up the dark stairs, it is worthy of remark 
that he came softly into the passage again, and 
stood there listening to the firm, regular tread 
of him who ascended thus fearlessly. When the 
footsteps were echoing up the second flight, the 
man put his head into the court, looked steadily 
along its whole length to the dingy lamp at the 
top of the distant steps, and then drew back into 
the shadow again. 

**Cheek!” he muttered; ‘‘a friend, or infor- 
mation received ?—Here, Pincher.” ? 

Pincher, a wiry little terrier that in the dark- 
ness might have passed for a rat, dashed from 
the room at his master’s call, and, as if trained 
to the business—and it was highly probable that 
he was—darted up stairs with a rattling, senffting 
noise, passed Reuben, and commenced barking 
vociferously when it had reached the top landing, 
where Reuben presently followed, with his hand 
clutching carefully at his stick, prepared to brain 
Pincher on the spot should it make a sally at his 
lower extremities. - But the.animal was content 
to sit on its hind-legs, and bark and howl and 
shriek, like a dog in a rat-trap, or under the 
wheel of a wagon. 

Reuben reached the front-room door with his 
stick, and rapped gently but emphatically against 
the panel. The dog ceased barking when he 
had knocked, and went scuffling to the bottom 
of the stairs again, where his master picked him 
up by the nape of the neck, and carried him in- 
doors. 

Meanwhile Reuben, after waiting patiently for 
a reply to his summons, knocked again. 

‘Who's there?” said a faint, weak voice, 
which Reuben did not recognize. . 

** A friend.” 

‘* We've no friends here.” 

**T come from the Saxe-Gotha.” 

* From ‘Tom ?” 

“Ten.” 

“Oh!” 

The door was cautiously opened, and there 
streamed.through the aperture, through which a 
woman's face was peering—white and wan and 
pinched—a rush of hot air as from a furnace 
mouth. 

‘*TIs he locked up?” said the woman, some- 
what apathetically. 

‘*No. He will be back presently, I think.” 

‘*T thought he was locked up. Do you want 
to come in ?” 

a. 

**Come in if you like, then—we don’t charge 
any more,” said the woman, with a sombre flip- 
pancy that sat particularly ill upon her, and which 
was followed by a fit of coughing that seemed 
more natural to the miserable appearance she 
presented. 

The woman, who.wore no boots, glided back 
noiselessly to the side of a big fire that was blaz- 
ing inappropriately in the grate that summer 
night, sat down in the chair she had quitted, and 
leaned her head against the wall like a woman 
tired out. 

But it was not her at which he gazed so in- 
tently as at the figure of a girl in a striped cotton 
dress’ who lay face-foremost on the patchwork 
counterpane of the bed, and whose face was hid- 
den by her hands, It was a figure of despair 
that thrilled him; it was surely Second-cousin 
Sarah. cowering -from him in that hour of her 
discovery. 

The woman, with her head against the wall, 
observed the intent gaze of Reuben in the direc- 
tion of the prostrate girl. 

**She’s asleep; you need not mind her.” 

** Ave you sure ?” 

** As sure as I'm a living woman, or a livitg 
a ag She’s been like that for hours, the 
silly.” 

** Why silly ?” 

‘Because she— Here, I say, what’s your 
niessage ?” asked the woman, putting a sudden 








check upon her volubility; ‘‘ what have you got 
to say about Tom, and what has ‘Tom to say?” 

** Are you Tom’s wife ?” 

** Yes, I am.” 

** And that’s Tom’s sister ?” 

** What of it?” was the rejoinder. 

** From St. Oswald’s Almshouses, Worcester?” 

“Eh?—yes. You're pat enough with your 
facts. How did you get them? If you’ve come 
for her, I-—I—” 

Here the woman burst into a second par- 
oxysm of coughing, for the cessation of which 
Reuben waited patiently, keeping his eyes. upon 
the figure on the bed, and doubtful still if it were 
sleep that kept Sarah so dumb and passive. It 
was a violent cough, that of Mrs. Eastbell’s, which 
was rending away all the life that was left in the 
sufferer, who carried consumption in her every 
look and fitful breath. ‘The woman struggled and 
choked for a while, with her thin hands pressed 
to her side. 

** Yours is a bad cough,” Reuben said at last. 

**'There’s not much more left of it or me,” was 
the callous answer, ‘‘ and thank God for it.” 

‘Ts not the room too hot for you?” 

The woman shook her head. 

It was an unhealthy air that the huge fire 
had burned up, and there was a strange smell 
of hot metal, for which Reuben could not ac- 
count, and which the. flat-iron on the hob, had it 
been in the most active service of ironing, could 
scarcely stand as an excuse for. An extensive 
plumbing job would have left traces in the atmos- 
phere like unto it, possibly. 

** You have come for her,” said Mrs. Eastbell, 
in a husky voice, returning once more to the sub- 
ject. which had brought on her paroxysm of 
coughing; ‘‘ but you can’t prove nothing.” 








bed now, with her big dark eyes regarding the 
speaker, and her hands clasped together tightly. 

** Tt is too late,” she muttered. 

**T hope not.” 

‘*Oh yes,” she replied, with grim confidence 
in her assertion, ‘‘ by a long sight. Ah! when 
I saw you last, I did not think that it would 
come to this, Sir—that I should have to run 
away from grandmother. I felt so strong. I 
was sure that I should grow stronger as I got to 
be more of a woman; and see now where I am. 
O my God, see now!” cried Sarah Eastbell, with 
a sudden passion, as she raised her hands above 
her head, in angry protest against her own ill fate. 

**T don’t see what’s the use of shrieking out 
like that,” said Mrs. Eastbell, reprovingly ; 
‘* they'll think down stairs we're a-murdering of. 
yous You came away with Tom of your own 
accord—didn’t you? and Tom and I has taken 
care of you since, and kept you out of the way of 
the perlice—hasn’t us? ‘This isn’t such a sight 
of complaint to bring against a hard-working cou- 
ple, is it, Mr. Cutstick ?” 

“*You came to London with your brother ?” 
said Reuben to his cousin. 

‘What was I to do?” replied the girl; ‘‘it 
was that or the prison, though I wouldn’t have 
cared for the prison so very much, only they 
would have called at the almshouses and taken 
me away from that poor old woman, who would 
have thought the worst of me forever after- 
ward.” 

**T don’t think that she would.” 

‘*T have told her so many lies,” said Sarah, 
moodily, ‘and they would have all come out, 
and set her against me.” 

‘“«'They were white lies, to keep her mind at 
rest.” 


“THE DOOR WAS CAUTIOUSLY OPENED,” 


Once more had his manner and appearance 
suggested a detective officer—it was only the po- 
liceman who haunted such places as he had seen 
to-night, and who made himself obtrusive and 
objectionable. 

‘* Yes, I have come for her, if she'll trust me.” 

“You're just the chap for the likes of us to 
trust,” said Mrs. Eastbell, ironically, ‘‘ and poor 
Sally is sure to be uncommon glad to see you. 
Not that she’ll mind much which way it is, for 
she’s been awful down.” 

‘Indeed! Has she?” 

‘< Tf it ain’t Worcester Prison, it "1 be the Sur- 
rey Canal.—Here! hi! Sally!” screamed the 
woman. ‘You're fetched, my gal. Here’s a 
cove from Worcester says he wants you partik- 
ler.” 

The girl lying upon the bed sprang up on 
her hands at once, and glared toward them 
both, shaking her long black hair from her head 
as she did so. Her face was flushed with sleep, 
but the pallor rapidly stole over it as she recog- 
nized Reuben Culwick standing by the fire-place 
observing her. 








CHAPTER XVI. 
THE APPEAL. 


“Mr. Cutwick!” Sarah Eastbell whispered 
to herself. 

** Yes, it is I,” said Reuben. 

‘“What can you want?” she murmured. 
*¢ What has made you come in search of me?” 

‘*To help you,” was the answer; ‘‘ for I am 
afraid that you are in bad hands, and I wish to 
take you from them.” 
Sarah Eastbell was sitting on the side of the 





** Ah! but what a lot of them there were!” 
said Sarah. ‘‘ Why, I began to lie for the sake 
of lying at last, for the sake of brightening her 
up when she was dull and thoughtful, just as I 
do now by letter. I used to invent all kinds 
of— Oh! I can’t think of it any more; I can’t 
—I daren’t. If I could only die now!” 

**Sarah Eastbell, you must come away with 
me,” said Reuben, firmly. 

‘*No,” was the reply; ‘‘it’s only by hiding 
here that I’m safe. They’re after me still— 
every where,” she added, with a shudder. 

‘* Your brother tells you that ?” 

‘*T know it for myself too well.” 

‘““Did you attempt to pass bad money in 
Worcester, then ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘* Knowing it to be bad ?” 

‘*No, no; I did not know that. Somebody 
gave it me-—I won't say who it was—to get 
change, and then pay myself what was owing, 
and—” 

‘*Sarah!” cried Mrs. Eastbell, ‘‘the least 
said about that to this gent the better.” 

‘Come with me to Worcester, and tell the 
story for yourself,” said Reuben. ‘‘ I will stand 
by you.” 

** And see you carried off to jail,” said Mrs. 
Eastbell. ‘‘ Well, that’s pretty nice advice for 
a man to give a weak young thing like you.” 

“No, no; let me be, please; what's the use?” 
muttered Sarah Eastbell. ‘‘I must go on as I am 
—there’s no help for me; I’m past your help, 
Mr. Culwick—though I didn’t think you were so 
good a man‘as this,” she added, with a strange, 
yearning look toward him, ‘or that you would 
take all this trouble, and I’m thankful—very ; 








but to get away from here is to kill the only 
friend I ever had.” j 

‘* Your grandmother?” 

pes a 

‘*She may hear of this at any moment.” 

“ Ay—she may,” said Sarah Eastbell, sadly, 
‘and. then she will die.” 

‘* Have you any idea of what your future life 
is to be in this place ?” asked Reuben. 

**Thaven’t thought much. I can’t think,” 
replied his cousin, with a strange helplessness, 
‘*T mayn’t come to much harm—I don’t know.” 

**Would not any thing be better than re- 
maining ?” - 

‘“There’s no getting away,” answered Sarah, 
‘* Ask her.” 

‘Tom wouldn't like it,” said Mrs. Eastbell, 
thus appealed to. ‘‘Sally’s handy.” 

‘“And Sally knows too much,” added the 
girl, scornfully; ‘‘and if she moved: one step 
away from’ home—see, this is my home!” she 
cried, with another exhibition of passion, as she 
looked round the four walls of the squalid room 
—** they would tell the police where to find 


**T wouldn’t, Sally,” said the woman, raising 
her head from the wall, and inclining it forward 
in her self-defense. 

*©’You know who would.” 

‘* Ah! I can’t answer for him,” replied Mrs. 
Eastbell; leaning her head back again; ‘‘ when 
his back’s up he don’t much mind what he does, 
certainly, and. misfortun’ has soured him awful.” 

** Your husband ?” inquired Reuben. 

‘*T don’t mention no names,” said the woman, 
with low cunning. 

Sarah left the side of the bed and walked to 
the door, which she opened and listened at. 

‘*1’d go now,” she said, anxiously, to Reuben: 
“it’s no use stopping longer—it isn’t safe.” 

Reuben was puzzled at her manner, and. per- 
plexed by her stubbornness. Tere was a girl in 
the toils, 2 woman hemmed in, and who, with- 
out money and friends, without hope even, must 
infallibly give up. She must drift, as he had told 
Lucy that she would. He felt almost poweyless 
inthe matter; and yet she had been an. unselfish 
and honest girl, and might under other cireum- 
stances have been so easily saved. There was 
one more train of reasoning.to urge—he could 
not leave her to her fate without a struggle, 

‘*T saw your grandmother yesterday.” 

* You did?” exclaimed she—‘‘ at Worcester?” 

‘* Yes.” : 

‘*T hope she was well—that she didn’t know 
any thing?” was her eager questioning. 

‘** No—she lay there just as I saw her weeks 
ago—very patient, very gentle, and very full of 
love for you. She was waiting for her grand- 
daughter to ‘come back.” 

‘Ah! if I could!” 

‘*Couldn’t shecome'to you? I don't mean at 
once,” he addedyas Sarah recoiled at the sugges- 
tion, *‘ but after'you had left here and got some 
situation which might enable you to hire a room 
for her. A friend of mine has found a situation 
for you already, and I will be security for your 
faithful service until they learn to trust you for 
yourself,” 

Sarah broke, down at last. The thin little 
hands went up quickly to the face, as he had seen 
Tots’s at home in times of childish tribulation, 
and she sobbed forth, 

**God bless you, Sir; but don’t—oh, don’t say 
another word!” 

But Reuben Culwick, carried away by his 
theme, seized his advantage and went on. He 
had one object in life now—to get Sarah East- 
bell from that house. 

‘* Why, you are my cousin,” he said, earnest- 
ly, ‘*and why shouldn’t I help you for your own 
sake, as well as for the sake of that old woman 
grieving for you down in Worcester? You can’t 
be worse off in Worcester Prison—say that that’s 
the worst—than in this den.” 

**No, no—but she would hear of it. I have 
told you so,” she added, peevishly, ‘‘ or you don't 
know—you don’t see—” 

‘*Sally,” said her sister-in-law, slowly and em- 
phatically, ‘‘ I’ve been a-thinking it all over.” 

‘Well ?” said Sarah Eastbell. 

** And if you'd like to go, I'll not blab a sin- 
gle word against you, even if he kills me, and 
he’s often said he would.’ He mayn’t find you 
out, and if he does he'll think twice about doing 
you an ill turn. He’s not so bad, you know, take 
him altogether. Go—run away—hook it,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Eastbell, with increasing excite- 
ment ‘evidencing itself along with her slangy 
phraseology, ‘‘ while there’s time!” 

Sarah wavered, for she turned quickly to her 
sister-in-law. 

** You—you mean this ?” 

ec Ss. ” 

*‘You will not tell Tom, or Tom’s friends— 
you will let me pass from this place unwatched— 
you will give me time to get away?” 

‘¢ Of course I will.” 

“T came here of my own free-will, Sir, not 
knowing where to go in my despair and fright,” 
she said, turning to Reuben; ‘‘but, oh! if I could 
get away again. If you only knew that—” 

Her hands fell helplessly to her side, and she 
went backward step by step to the bedside again, 
where she sat down with a new horror on her 
countenance. 

The door had opened, and ‘Tom Eastbell, with 
his long great-coat buttoned round him, was 
standing in the doorway regarding them. Over 
his shoulder loomed the forbidding countenance 
of the man who had met Reuben at the entrance, 
which, by the jarring and clanging that echoed 
through the house, was evidently being bolted 
and barred and locked with a mysterious and 
suspicious precipitancy. 

Reuben Culwick was not greatly dismayed, but 
there came a strong suspicion to his mind that he 
was in: danger. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jayz H.—The lonaise illustrated in 
Bazar No, 48, Vol. VL, is an excellent model for your 
black silk suit. Read description of it and sugges- 
tions about trimming in New York Fashions of that 
number. 

Pram Woman.—See “ Ugly Girl” papers for direc- 
tions about the complexion. Glycerine prevenis tan 
when used before going out, and in time its constant 
use removes it. - 

Orympz,—Add one drop of attar of roses and two of 
oil of jasmine to each ounce of oil. Glycerine softens 
and protects the skin. 

Mowenana.—Consult a physician for the cure you 
wish.—Collar and cuff boxes of large size, worked on 
silver paper with chenille, or on canvas with worsted 
and beads, are convenient presents to gentlemen. 

Avroumn.—Any thin white varnish will preserve 
leaves. Apply to the druggist or paint dealer. Press 
the leaves with a warm iron between sheets of paper, 
and varnish on both sides. 

Ua.y Daisy.—Eat much farinaceous food, sugar, 
and milk, with fat meat and vegetables, and live in 
the sun. Half a pint of beet juice with one scale of 
gum-tragacanth boiled in it makes a more lasting color 
than rouge, but cold water and friction are better still. 

Berry Wurre.—See No. XXV. of “ Ugly Girl” papers, 
to be published. 

Sunsoriser.—Sponge the nose and gargle the throat 
before going to bed with a lotion of equal parts of 
glycerine and rose-water, with ten drops of carbolic 
acid to the ounce; see that the digestion is good, and 
keep the head bent forward in sleep as much as possi- 
ble, to prevent snoring. 

Buonpe.—Brushing the hair a great deal will keep it 
light. The hair is steeped in Champagne to which a 
little turmeric is added, and suffered to dry in the sun. 

Lzonrz.—We have not space for alist of the works 
on skin diseases; but your physician will name them, 
and will doubtless procure one for you. Carbolic acid 
in the proportion of twenty drops to the ounce of 
glycerine will not injure the skin, and is of service in 
many diseases. Carbolic soap is excellent. Glycerine 
merely protects the skin ; it has no medicinal qualities, 
We do not purchase and send books. 

A Reaver or tHe Bazazn.—Burke’s or Debrett’s 
Peerage, which may be found at most of the public 
libraries, will give you information concerning the 
coats of arms of noble English families. There is a 
Heralds’ College, we believe, in London, which you 
might also address on the subject. 

L. M.—There are several institutions in New York, 
we believe, such as the Children’s Aid Society, Home 
for the Friendless, etc., that are glad to place friend- 
less children in good homes in the West. A letter ad- 
dressed to the secretary of one of these societies, 
specifying your wishes, and ‘giving references as to 
your responsibility, will probably receive attention. 

L. 8. N.—Make your white tarlatan with puffs down 
the front breadths, separated by pinked ruches of green 
tarlatan, and flounce the back. Make a puffed basque 
over a tight lining, and puff the sleeves to the elbow, 
with ruffles below. 

Miss C. 8.—The Pompadour bustles are imported by 

few French modistes, are difficult to get, and cost 

oy $8 to $12, They are worn with ordinary dress 

Many Questions.—Trim your alpaca with four bias 
piped bands, and on these place diagonal bands with 
a button on each end. Water-proof cloaks are not 
lined usually, but the purple flannel is not objectiona- 
ble. Hem the edges. Simple suits are trimmed alike 
all around. Elaborate silks and velvets are different 
in back and front. 








THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


Avsteran Court Honor 70 an AMERICAN CONTRIBUTOR. 


Telegrams to the New York Herald. 
Vienna, Nov. 1, 1873. 
The Emperor of Austria has conferred the “Im- 
perial Order of Francis Joseph” upon Hon. Nathaniel 
Wheeler, President of the celebrated Wheeler & Wil- 
s0n Sewing-Machine Company, of New York. 








MORE DISTINGUISHED HONORS. 

Bautimorg, Md., Oct. 31.—The Maryland Institute 
has awarded Wheeler & Wilson the gold medal for the 
new No. 6 Sewing-Machine. Other sewing-machines 
received nothing.—{Com.] 





A Yourn’s Pustioation.—For nearly half a ——— 
the Youth's Companion, of Boston, has been pub- 
lished. It was started in 1827, and is to-day one of 
the brightest and most vigorous papers with which 
Wwe are acquainted.—{Com.]} 








Copyvine behest: f the meaus of the newly in- 
} 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


C.G, GUNTHER’S SONS 
902-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 


H urs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 


Hurs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced 
Prices. 


502-504 oe 


THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 





cheapest Bustle in the canvignt. 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending & 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing ff 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with recision 
to its cxiginal ret on oo The heaviest dress 
will — cause it to diminish its size, or we its ts ig 
fe ose form (as is generally the fault). 
adios? wardrobe complete wnheos oy 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
} ae ata Ask for Nos. 10, 11, 15, By 
ey comprising the various sizes and 
styles. Fe eile and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 
White St.,N.¥.3; &801 Race St., Phila. ¢ 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 














done at the lowest possible prices, 
EXQUISITELY PERFUMED. 
: BARRY’S 


Bos TRICOPHEROUS 


Removes all impurities from the 
‘.S. scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
‘\ hair, and causes the 
GROW 


7 HAIR TO 
~ THICK, SOFT, & BEAUTIFUL. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


Sa to Ladies.—Through the 
eae of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 

led to place in the hands of Twenty 
20,000) Women the means by which they 

rn themselves and make a comfortable living. 


the United States, especially to those who su: caper them- 





exe 


on Pixme eed of postage 


tamp. Address JAMES. we 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


/-zreae AND CATARRH.—A Lad 
who had suffered for years from Deafness rom 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
freee ea c . e, to en one similarly afflicted. Address 
GGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


PARIS NOVELTIES seceve. 


The El t ** PANSY Corset, the GRACK= 
FUL NEW BUSTLES, Embroidered 
e Fans, and 








Underwear, yb 4! Kid Gloves, 


Cc. DEV 
1 192. Broadway. 


J 
Under Sturtevant House, 






SHOPPING 


Of eve: a on for Ladies e., 

Mrs. C, ER, 151 East 44t 

for circular containing reference oa ct Satan (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


A. HARAUX’S 4x3" 


Bebroitering Establishment is at No. 99 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Ty City ae Le 4 





548 Broadway, Ney York. 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

rir GaALoupPEaU, 423 Sixth ‘Avenue, has just re- 

turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 

Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 





BEAUTIFY THE: SKIN 


‘ LAIRD’S 

» “Bloom of Youth.” 
This harmless & delightful toilet 

’ tion willremove all discol- 

|) aaciesns eeu oe 

’ SMOOTH, and 4 RAUTIFUL, 


SoLp aT ALL Pines. 








Best 2-Button Kid Gloves, $2 753 single pe 

t tpaid, $1. iy a well-selected stock of Mil- 
linery Goods, Dress-Trimmings. cain 
did Dress 8S) ke $1 a. Heavy Black Silk 
Velvet, only $2 yard—worth double. Samples sent free, 


FINE FURS 


of every description at less than ev gracraar ne pr pricea. 
gay7~ Send for Price-List. All goods selected therefrom 
lege of examination. 
J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 853 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 
oe ogg and 
ORGANS, 
New and Sece 
ond-hand,of 
First-Class Makers, will be 
sold at LO bebo PRICES pss 
cash, or on allments, or for 
rent, in ctv COUNTRY, dur- 
ing this financial crisis, by 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 








ted Catalogues mailed. Great Induce- 
ments to the Trade. 


ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTAL 


BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 


W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2&8 College Place, N. Wee Beloit, Wis. 


BARTLETT'S 
HEMMERS 


em all goods, coarse or 
cae, any erat, from 1-16 
sito 2 inches; hem elastic 


















for 


ircular. 
Wl, SAUAPLAQGHLIN, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


— 


Pat. Indis ensable Skirt Elevator. 

Instantly changing Skirt from Train to 
Walking, and Walking to T. 

Price wpb y oy Three 





Free b: 40c. each. 1 doz. free by mail for $3, 
with I dioctione Call or send to W. H. JOHN- 
STON, 267 Broadway, N. Y. _Agents wanted. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 





The New Florence 


refer. en greatiy IM- 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED, and is far 
better than any other machine now in 
the market. t@ FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 


For Marking Clothing. 


Cece, A Stencil Plate, like 





(Reex Jane ° vay with brush and 

ee rts pension a — ink, ~~ 
— =o, 

soe” * a S33 a Opiate, with 


name ae ae oddrese, t at to attach, 35c. Circulars free. 
J. F. MARSH, S. £. cor, Second and Dock, Phila., Pa. 


RUNNING FERN. Setecoa’ itl" 
Beautiful Decorative Vine. ee pieces 

ressed, $5 00; 100 pieces, not TLIAMB, fect $250. Ad- 
. A. A. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn. 


Ta PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. sys for circu- 
lars. D. C. Hatt & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


w=, BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 
hth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets a Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets. 


RENCH STAMPING MATERIALS, IN ANY 
uantity. Complete working samples sent free. 
wes. . CURRIER, Park Hotel, New York City. 
| be apap STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in an quantities. Send for Circular. 




















'ENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 





LADIES! 











GET UP A CLUB. AGENTS WAN 


Window Gardening. 


Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, with handsome a 
feet Prosi oh Be Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 250 E 


JUST THE PAPER FOR you!!! 


Send stamp for Specimen Copy (> 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. a beatiful NEW 


ed to Flowers, W! 


indow Gardening, and Parlor Decorations. Ex- 


quisitely illustrated. Ladies will be delighted with it. Delightful 
home pictures of — sg Amusements, with useful hints on 
housekeeping and — 


Price i per year, "including : Choice Chromos. 


Price 25 cents on trial wai months. 

TED. Premium List Free. 

A New Book, superbly illustra- 

ted, devoted to Culture of stg | 
o 


ngrav- 
50. Sent, postpaid, by mail. Book Stores have it, 


The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note: Paper. 


Rose or Violet Tinted; your own initial. Handsome present. 
Hi yy perfumed. Attractive Chromo on each Box. Price 50c. 
a 100 PAPERS pee —— RATES. Send 
Stamp for List Free. 


“LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET,” 


5 Beekman Street, Room 5, New York. 


GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN, 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY, 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, 41,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Gapnast, satovinnt bd 
cial act of the Legislature, for the efit of the Publi 
Library 





Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Li 
Hall, at Louisville, y. a 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873, 
Only me eee ey ay tickets will be sold. The 
— are d into ten coupons or 
At this Soden which will be the grandest musica] 


display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece. 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by } 
among the ticket holders : — 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
GIFT as 












































3 
9’ 
a »: 
I -+ 175500 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each........ 10030¢ 
80 CASH GIFTS 5,000 each........ 150,00 
50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 each........ 30¢ 
80 CASH GIFTS "500 each....-... ; 
00 CASH GIFTS  400each........ 103000 
150 CASH GIFTS 300 each.....-.. 45,000 
‘ASH GIFTS 200 each........ 50,000 
825 CASH GIFTS 100 each........ 325500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS —_50 each... 550,00 








TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
UNCUT OO. o.c's clgsicisinsacics $1,500,000 

The distribution will be Re ositive, whether al! the 
tickets are sold or not, and ; e 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 2214 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

The time for the drawing is near at band, and per- 
sons intending to purchase tickets have no time to 


loose. 
THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, i 
Agent Public eng Ky., and Manager Gift gy 
brary Building, Louisville, 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO. 
609 BROADWAY, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp ro Fir any Figure, and 

Are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
“insted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


V 








wait Skirt (i ir] from 8 A ie as years old).. 0. 2 
EW 4 


LADY'S Tin ERIE, pr Sacque, Ginsct 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).................es005 “ 

— with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

ver-skirt, and Walkin Ki rt , 

LADY'S POSTILION-BA UE WRAPPER.. “ 23 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
PROMS 10 TR VORTO BIN ns vin:s cosiccesseccisicisiss “2 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
peoey wigs Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- « 

NE GOWN). .. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccecccess s 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) “ 39 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for ou from 5 to 10 
YEAS ON), .... ccc ccccccccccccsccccccscsccese © 39 

BASQUE, with Grecian Ca 





DO - y WORTH 
VER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... © 46 
aes oeenines REDINGOTE WALK- a 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian — Trained Over-skirt, and 
RONG Skirt). ...ccducocscccccsccccses aaaues 100 


Vol. VE 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

ONG Wallkiie SKIFE. 06. c0...0ccccccsccosscccecs or 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

ron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... ‘ 15 

eee ee WALKING - 


IS. WALKING 8 Decaibins stheesisns § 93 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘‘ 24 
LOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 6 98 


LADIES' AND — BATHING oon GYM- 


NASTIC SUIT.............2.ececcsseccceoee- 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY — ? 

WALKING SUIT.................2-- Bee 





ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT 
DEMI-POLONAISE has ced SUIT, with 
Basque Back and we Promt......02--00: © 
TIGHT-FITTING DO BLE BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with og Round Skirt........- “ 45 
cINGLE SenAgTeD A SQUINE. with Short P 
Pouf Walking Skirt..............-¢:0eee020° 4 
DOUBLE-BRE STED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and re Back —e* and | 
Long Walking Skirt.............sseeeceeees me * 47 
DOLMAN DEMLTRAINED SUIT.. Renee bad 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





French STAMPING PATTERNS. —M’me Ba- 
povuRzav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


a ae ee ee | 
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DRY GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
MISSES’ IRISH POPLIN AND SERGE SUITS. 


BLUE & GRAY FLANNEL SAILORSUITS. 
en? SILK AND CASHMERE MORNING 


BES. 
DIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, our own and Paris 
manufacture. 
OUTFITS of every description, ready-made and to 


order. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN CORSETS, &c. 


GARMENTS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR POLONAISE AND COSTUMES. 
PARIS-MADE EVENING & RECEPTION DRESSES. 
VELVET POLONAISE AND SACQUES. 
VIEGOGNES’ SUITS, with Silk & Poplin Underskirts. 


MOURNING GOODS. 

Full and Complete Lines of quate Cuenta. for 
Fall and Winter wear, suitable for Deep and Second 
Mourning. g@~ Veil and Trimming Crapes, Handker- 
chiefs, Sets, &c. 


FANCY AND STAPLE DRESS GOODS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, 
WHITE GOODS, 
BLANKETS, 
LANNELS, &c., &c. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 
SEAL SACQUES, MUFF, BOA, and CAP to match. 
Ko -* - “trimmed with Otter. 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ SEAL CAPS, GLOVES, AN D 


SABLE, MINK, CHINCHILLA, ERMINE, BLACK 
MARTEN, and other sets. 

FUR TRIMMINGS, 

FUR ROBES. 

LADIES’ FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS, &c. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third St, 


367 SIXTH AVENUE, 367 
110 WEST 23d STREET, 110 


Beg to call attention to the #7" UNPARALLELD 
INDUCEMENTS they are now offering in their 
LACE DEPARTMENT. 

The prices at which we are now selling them are 
fully 33 per cent. less than they have been sold in 
years. 











An immense assortment of 
BLACK AND COLORED YAK LACES 
at 24c., 30c., 36c., 42c., 48c., and upward, from two to 
tour inches wide. 
REAL GUIPURE AND THREAD LACES, 
From 9c. a yard upward. 
FRENCH BLONDE AND VALENCIENNES LACES, 
Extremely low prices. 
HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS, 
The largest assortment in the city. 
In consequence of the unsettled state of trade, we 

have succeeded in purchasing 


FOR CASH, 


Three Entire Cases of 
BLACK AND COLORED TRIMMING VELVET, 
At 40c. on the dollar. 
BLACK SILK TRIMMING VELVETS, 
At $1 50, $1 85, $2 00, $2 35, $2 50, splendid quality 
and finish. 
COLORED SILK TRIMMING VELVETS, 
From $1 a = upward. 

All the newest shades of le, Mauve, Bronze, &c. 
EW 28 inches CLOAKING VELVETS, at $3 75, $4 38, 
$4 75, snperior quality. 

QUINET. & CIE finest all-silk Cloak Velvets—26 in. 

wide, $8 00 yard; 34 in. wide, $10 50 yard. 
IN OUR TRIMMING DEPARTMENT, 
We sre now oon ing the richest selection of BLACK 
PASSEMEN' ER TRIMMINGS, BEADED AND 
PLAIN SILK FRINGES, ORNAMENTS, LOOPS, 
AND BUTTONS to be found in the ‘city, all our 
own importations. (3 Prices speak for t. ves. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES of above lines of goods sent 
freely upon application. 


Stern Brothers. 


EHRICH & CoO., 
287 & 289 8th AVE, “New York.” 


Send Stamp for our 


HFALL CATALOGUE 


The most complete Price-List of Millinery, Fancy, 
and Furnishing Goods ever issued. 


Furs cco Manufacture, 


&e., &., &e. 
Goods shipped C.O.D., to any 
part of the country, be 3 | 
power of examination before 
ll acceptance. au 















x FALL : 
::: IMPORTATIONS! !! 


i Miller §& Grant, 


ales No. 879 Broadway, 


: : Are offering Worsted Embroidery in col- : : : 
: : Ors. Also, Worsted Fringes and Gimp, : : : 
: to match. Smoked Pearl Buttons ames: 
: Slides. (> The most desirable :: : 
: Articles in Market. tf 








A NEW PERFU¥E 


FOR THE 


HaAnpxERcHIEF. 





A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 









y Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
New York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 








CURL YOUR HAIR.—A new Scientific Dis- 
covery. It can be done in 5 minutes. Particu- 





PROGNENEEG 5s eas saccecdsccscccaee 
Almanac, Eclipses, etc.............. 
Ca oases sccisscaadvececssaadseek 
Spring, by Frank Bellew........... 


Babys, by Josh Billings...........6 
Summer, by Frank Bellew......... 


Autumn, by Frank Bellew......... 
The Usual Christmas Pantomime. 


Winter, by Frank Bellew.......... 
Rates of Postage....ccccocseccessecses 


= 
. “SS 


One of the Old Land-marks, by Commodore Rollingpin 18-20 
Dido Dumb, by John Fa M‘Ardle............ccceceeeeeeee 21-23 
William Shakspeare, by Thomas Butler Gunn.......... 24-27 


A Deception, by Mark Twain..............0 
Peter Jones, the Model Hero, by Com. Rollingpin.... 31-34 
The Phunny Man, by Josh Billings............ 


Home, Sweet Home, by G. P. Webste 


rere err rire Oe eee eeccee eee 


And 86 Illustrations by THOMAS NAST, 





SINGLE COPIES, 25 CENTS. 
5 copies sent to one address, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 
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BAZAR 
ut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most a, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of evéty size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
— will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and ‘itude, the 
remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
JAMES M‘CALL 


Address co., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just Fe comagreven containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The w Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 











larsfree. Address SovrawEsTERN AGrNoy, Carthage, Mo. 


lation of 
and all mothers whose children 

them. Made in 4 sizes—l, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
pag bd #1. Sola ‘ie bes am 
on . ite’ 
pers vats 
an 





& Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see the: stamp of 
Eg KA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. agents wanted, 


RENCH EMBROIDERIES anp STAMPING.— 
V. Viaouroux, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand. Orders filled with care. Specialty of Mono- 
grams. MACHINES and Perforated PATTERNS. 


HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 
Teaches practical piano playing 
and ical music th ly. 
Clarke’s New Method 
for the P1ano-Fortr carries the 
pupil by easy gradations to the 
highest practical results, 

Sent by Mail, Price $3.75 
VRE & WALKER, Philadetwhin 


AMPLES FREE!!—The Saturday 
Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
gives a beautiful Chromo or larg Steel En- 
graving to every yearly subscriber! Samples free! 























“HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harren’s WREKLy, and HaRPEr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Fivr 

Sounsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 

year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 

where ived. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 

Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 


States postage. 
iptions may at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the weap pep for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 

Ha ’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 

Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 

$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


ean 2 ere pone will send either of the 
‘ollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to an rt 
the United States, on receipt of the price. — 


a~ Harper's Cararocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





L 
PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Tro 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Nioo.as Prxz, U. S. Consul, Port rr Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


IL 
DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


II. 

THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. y H. B. Tristram, M.A, hs 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

WW. 
NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 
With 86 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. 


Vv. 
FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
~_— Translated from the French of CamiLie 
LAMMARION. Edited by Jamrs GuiaisueEr, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
VI. 
TYERMAN’'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
ERMAN, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman's “ Life of 
John Wesley.") 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 


i 
HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION OF WILKIE 
COLLINS'S NOVELS. Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.—POOR MISS FINCH. With Ilustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50each. Other volumes 
will be issued shortly. 


2. 
THE TWO WIDOWS. By Awnniz Tuomas, Author 
of ‘Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” “ Played 
Out,” ‘*A Passion in Tatters,” ‘The Dower House,” 
** Mand Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


3. 
MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. By Franx Lre 
Benevicr, Author of ‘‘ My Daughter Blinor,” “Miss 
Me Kortland,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 


4. 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brappon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” 
‘*Birds of Prey,” ‘* Lovels of Arden,” **To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


5. 
A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Ly By Cuarirs 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” ‘* Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘* Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


6. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal Characteristic Illustrations by American and 
= Artists. The following volumes are now 
ready: 
er TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 6&vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $1 25. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

DOMBEY AND SON. §&vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


$1 50. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. S&vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, 1 50. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 8&vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
iy PAPERS. .8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


LITTLE DORRIT. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 


8vo, Paper, $1 00; 


t2~ Harper & Broruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos for $290? 
BA We answer—Itcosts less than §. 
Piano sol 





notice. 


U.S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


: BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 
| > of — pages mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 
by C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


WORKING CLASS Weck Smpioyment at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 


blepackage of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 178 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


A A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Luntneton, Chicago, 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
+ ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


SADA AMONTH! Horse and Carria e furnished. 
$4 2) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$10 to 820 Badtiadtine "RBA 























A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
$37 5 NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[NovemBeEr 29, 1873, 





























In THE Privacy OF HIS OWN CHAMBER. 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN-—-THE MAN OF 


FACETIZ. 

A TeLEGRAPuH Operator last month summoncd a doc- 
tor thus; “‘Come at once to see procession of Carlo 
pipe) menagerie.” The message, when “ repeat- 
ed,” read: ‘*Come at once with prescription—case of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis.” 


Lasta eS 
Rures ror Raiway Travetcnae. —First make your 
will. Order your coffin to be sent home on the follow- 
ing day, and issue invitations to your funeral. Insure 
our life in as many different companies, and to as 
arge an amount, as possible. Take no luggage; you 
will not_require a7 in the place to which you are 
going. Bid farewell to your family, say your prayers, 
and mect your fate like a true American. 


_—_—_———— 

A begs: clergyman, unwilling to accuse a citizen 
of lying, said he used the truth with penurious fru- 
gality. 

DOUBTFUL LUXURY. 

Ernet. “* Were you not pleased to have such a pretty 
partner as Miss Myrtle at croquet yesterday, Charlie?” 

Cuar.ie. ** Well—er—personally, I dislike beanty. 
Acknowledged belles have a way of making a fellow 
feel himself of secondary consideration sometimes, 
don’t you'know ?” 

CriminaL Assoorations—Handcuffs. 

SS ~ 


HENRI CINQ. 

Halfred and ’Arry ge and discussing French 

olitics, 

Haurrep. “I say, "Arry, what'll this ’ere County 
Shambor call ’imself if he comes to the throne ?” 

*Arry. “ Well, you see, considerin’ if he comes up to 
the surface, they oughtn’t to call him ’Enry Sank, but 
’Enry Rose.” , 

ALTERATION IN TuE Cur.—Modern mechanical in- 
ventions are so rapidly superseding the old-fashioned 
implement, the pe that Time ought in future to 
be represented with a mowing-machiune. 

—_—@-——__——_ 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Miturr. ‘* Now, Jean, when the folks come to tea, 
mind ye divert them as muckle as ye can. And, Jean, 
when the cakes and sic-like things are han’ed round, 
be mannerly, and set the example by just sayin’, ‘ No, 
thankye,’ to it all.” 


Remepy For Tue Narvers’ Strixe—Knock it on the 
head. 
—~—.—————_ 


The proverb, ‘‘ Never pe off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day,” is beautifully and tastily exemplified by 


the school-boy who polishes off his birthday cake on 
the day of receipt. 
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In THE Bosom oF HIS FAMILY 
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THE LADIES’ CABIN. 


Scene on Boarp our FEerry-Boats. 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT—LIVING NEXT DOOR TO A DOCTOR. 
Smatt Boy. “ Oh, Sir, Mrs. Grum’s got awful Pains in her Back, and wants you to come up there right away !” 
[This is the fifth time to-night that Mr. Simkins has been roused from 
7 his bed to say that he is not Dr. Galen. 
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A HUMANE REQUEST. 








From CHURCH. 


STANDING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 

To restore Faded Flowers.—Obtain a small deal box; 
carefully place the flowers therein, fill with cotton 
wadding, fasten down the lid, and address the box to 
the person who presented the flowers. Take it to the 
express oftice, and in a few days they will be restored. 

To obtain Chiccory.—Go to a cheap grocer’s and pur- 
chase a pound of the best Java coffee. Chiccory is in 
— pent that it can be obtained in no other way 

yy retail. 

To make Soda-Water.—Dissolve a quarter of a pound 
of common soda in a gallon of water; afterward bottle 
for use. This is cheaper than that sold at the shops, 
and different in flavor. 


Mix, and appl fore going to bed. It will make the 
thick. Perfume to taste. 

To avoid the Smell of Onions.—Carefully sprinkle 
the room with disinfecting fluid or chloride of lime 
mixed with water. Another plan is to leave the house 
at once. . 

A simple Electrical Apparatus.—Obtain a little gun- 
cotton. Place in a box, and present to your wife. 
Tell her it won’t burn. if she disputes the accuracy 
of your assertion, let her try the experiment. The 
effect will be electrical. 

Impressions from Coins.—Carefully heat the coin. 
When red-hot a oag it on your bare arm, when a good 
impression will be obtained. This is a very interest- 
ing experiment. The coin may then be carefully 
cooled and expended for ointment. 


————————— 
A Crmuna’s Worsuie—The magistrate. 


——~<.——___ 
When is the fall of night like a boy being whipped 7— 
Why, when it raises little howls. 


a oe 
A Bap Haut 70 Get 1nto—A coat that’s not paid for. 
—_——_—_—————— 


More Proversiat Pat.osorxy.—* Who goes a-bor- 
rowin’ goes a-sorrowin’.” More often it is “the other 
way up.” Who goes a-lending too often goes a-sor- 
rowin’, while who goes a-borrowin’ not unfrequently 
goes on his way rejoicing at his dexterity. 

- —_—_—_.>——_ 


Postal cards are shortly.to be issued in the Dutch 
Indies on rather curious conditions. If the contents 
appear.to the post-office official to be of an insulting 
nature, the card will be sen€ under cover to its address. 


—_—_~.———_ 

A good old elder of a church-who was given to ex- 
sos exaggeration, was at last called to account 
for his offenses in that respect, and admonished not to 
give way to the besetting sin infuture. The good old 
man received the admonition meekly, and earnestly 
said: “I know how “way I am to this. fault, my 
brethren, and it has given me tortures of pain; and 
night after night I have shed barrels of tears over it.” 
The meeting adjourned in silence. 
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Fonp Motuer. “Please administer the Gas to my little Boy. I am obliged to Whip him, and I wish him 


to Suffer as little as is consistent with my Notions of Dooty.” 

















